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gg ‘OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 

Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Muxic, &c., should apply to W. 
REEV * thoi Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
London, . 


~ CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send 
thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound c py of Witrorp 
Morean’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘CHRISTIAN, THE PI! GRIM,” a work 
admirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very eff-ctive. 
Chorus Parts printed. 
MORGAN and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. 


THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 


T A GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
held at Massrs. METZLER & CO.’S, Great Marlborough Street, on 
Tuesday, the 7th uit., it was proposed by Mr. BOSEY, seconded by Mr. 
ENOCH, and daty carried,—‘‘ That this Meeting is of opinion that the custom 
which prevails to some extent of Wholesale Londun Houses purchasing Music 
through Provincial Dealers is prejudicial to the interests of the Trade, and that 
it is resolved by tho-e present at this Meeting to close Accounts with all Pro- 
vincial Dcalers having transactions of this kind with London Houses.” 


(By order) 
B. LUCAS, 
Secretary. 











84, New Bond Street, London. 
March 8, 1882. 


T= VOICE OF SPRING. New Work for Chorus and 
full Orchestra, performed with great success by the Birmingham Phil- 


harmonic Union, on Nov. 10th, by C. Swinnerton 
arrangement for Pianoforte. Price 1s. 6d, nett. a 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co,, 84, New Bond Street. 


CHORISTER’S SCHOOL, SALISBURY. 


8 Ni nore w ll be four places to be filled up in this School at 

Faster. _A bmited number of boys is received. The boys form the 
Cathedral Choir, and must possess good voices. They live under the care of the 
Rev. G. Bennett, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral, and Master of the School. The 
Dean and Chapter « ff.r a Free Education aud £20 per anuum towards the cost of 


Board. Applications shou.d be made at once to th 
Cleat, Saliebae ) ce ¢ HEAD MASTER, The 











A very rare and interesting Collection of ANTIQUARIAN MUSIC, MISSALS, 
BREVIARIES, etc, 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON will Sell by Auc- 

tion at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on Fridsy, April 28th 
and following day, at 10 minutes past (ne o’Cicck precisely, a very” RARK 
COLLECTION of ANTIQUARIAN MUSICAL WORKS, comprising Ambro- 
sian and Gregorian Antiphonales, MS. and Priited Breviaries, Missals, Books 
of Hours and other Books cf Devotion from the XIth Century, also Scarce 
Treatises, including Works by Aaron, Artusi, Butler, Elerus, Gafor: Gardan' 
Heyden, Holzner, Isaac, Lossius, Morley, Paduanus, Pretorius, Willert, and 
others, —Catalogues on receipt of six stamps. 





Price 8s., cloth gilt. 2s., stiff’ paper. Twenty-nine Fllustrations. 


\ RIST AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete 

Course of). For Students of the Pianoforte, Violin, &e. By 
A. LEFFLER ARNIM. CHARLES HALLE, Esq., says—‘‘ I hive no hesitation 
whatever in saying that I thik it most exhaustive and useful.” BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Esq., says—‘‘[ bave read your book on Finger Gymnastics with 
reat pleasure. It is not only interesting in itself, but is likely to be of great 
owl to all Students of the Pianoforte.” For other eminent testimonials and 
Press critiques, see Prospectus. Messrs, CLERNY, Oxford Street; CRAMER, 
Regent Street; or the AUTHOR, 11, York Place, W. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J P. GUIVIER AND CO., MANUFACTURERS AND 

e Importers of all kinds of music strings for all Mu-ical Instruments. 

Sole Depét for Signor Axprga Rurrini’s (of Napl:s) Celebrated Strings for 

pe ne manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. Voittacme, 
Paris. 


Sole Agent for Charles Alberts’ (of Philadelphia, U.S. New Patent Im- 
proved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 


89, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price List free on application. 
All kinds of strings covered in a superior manner by powerful maehines made 
on the best principle, with all modern improvements. 


THE TEETH, 


SUPPLIED BY 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST 


AVE obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, and in every other Exhibition where they have been 
shown, and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, te which reference is made in the ac 
empanying testimonial, is protected by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent in England, 
and the dental patents of Mr. G@. H. Jones are also extant in America, France, 
Belgium, and the Colonies. A Pamphlet, explanatory of this system, enclosed 
“st free, and no charge is made for consultation.—$7, GREAT RUSSELL 
EE?, Opposite the British Museum, London. 

“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
aitention displayed iv the construction of my artificial teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. [am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I cmsider the perfection of 
Parnless —— In recornition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 
we my name —G. H' tcuans, by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 
ToG. H. Jones, Key.” 















To M. QUARRY, Ese. 
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SUITE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


COMPUBSED BY 


JAMES C. CULWICK. 


PRICE, 8., COMPLETE. 

PRELUDIO FUGA t ae - ve es 

ANDANTE AFFETTUOSO .. ia wi 

PRESTO SPICCATO .. “a - v" * 

Second Revised Edition. 

AUGENER & CO., 86, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
To SIR ROBERT C. STEWART, Mus. Doo. 


_——p—— 


SONATA 
(IN D MINOR) FOR THE ORGAN, OP. 8. 


COMPOSED BY 


JAMES C. CULWICK. 


PRICE, 3s. nett. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 
AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT BOOK. 
WITH MUSICAL EXAMPLES AND NUMERUUS RXRRCISES 
JAMES C. CULWICK., 
PRICE, 2s. nett. 


Dosim: E. PONSONBY, 116, GRAFTON STREET. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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RR 
OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 


LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 

DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &e. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 


WINDCW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR, 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 
Famed for their Varied Collection of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


FRULT TREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


we ~ 








_— 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 


DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 

HARDY FERNS. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLIQATION. 








: NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 


of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 
Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 
History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Btamp.— WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Price 1s. 6d., net. 


ANTIO DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Service for 
Soli and Chorus, by C.J. RIDSDALE. 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





HOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 
terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The English 
Translation will be published in the Orchestra and Choir, commencing Octo- 
ber, 1881. 





rmo SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 

ti tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plaves, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclasively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSUN 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881, 

The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 

rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospec us on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 








TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond stieet (three doors 
from Oxford-street) a4 3084, Oxford-street London, W. 





$$$ 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR, 
Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d, 





Tue Musicat STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical W 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Paper ree? 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lectu: ° 
by E, Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence. Report of 
the ee ae and — of Country News, Leading Articles 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Even: i j 

the Cathedrals, é&c., &c. ° Ao Gervice Lists of 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s.6d. Each line after (ten w 
Front Page, one-third in —— 6d. 





BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Ritrer 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapius .. ae sa 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM .. 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszt... As oa ea ee se 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Karasowskl. (2 Vols.) 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By Danyrevutuer .. 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
Lupwic No#L oe os ee ee ee ee 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE. By WasigLewsk1 .. 
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Zonvon: 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
ee 


Subscription (including postage, invariably m advance)— 
Yearly, 15s. 








ruis Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information that 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, close 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer- 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howaxp 
Locxwoop, Publisher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. 
Address 

HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74, Duanz Srreet, New You. 


W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, Londoa, 
England, General Agent for Great Britain. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


—_—_»——_ 


TWO SONGS. 


COMPOSED BY 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


THE WORDS BY 


B. DISRAELI. 


THE BLUE-EYED MAIDEN'S SONG. 
THE GREEN CAVALIER'S SONG. 


Each post free for 24 stamps. 


——— 


LAMBORN COLK, 2?, HULLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
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NEARLY READY. 
POST FREE FOR SIXPENCE (Allowed to Purchasers). 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
CELEBRATED MUSICIANS, AUTHORS, éc. 


N.B.—THIS CATALOGUE IS NEARLY READY, d MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


—_<»—_—- 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of a Collection of Valuable 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, which for the most part belonged 


to the late Mr. GRUNEISEN, containing Letters from the 
following eminent Persons: 


AUBER, BALFE, BERLIOZ, BOCHSA, BRAHAM, BULOW, STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Sm H. R. BISHOP, CHARLOTTE BIRCH, BENEDICT, DION BOUCICAULT, Lorp 
BURGHERSH, COSTA, DUPREZ, CHARLES DICKENS (the late), ERNST, 
ESSIPOFF, FAURE, FORNASARI, Dr. GAUNTLETT, ARABELLA GODDARD 
GOUNOD, GIULIA GRISI, JOACHIM, KEELEY, LABLACHE, LAPORTE, MARK 
LEMON, LASSERRE, MEYERBEER, MENDELSSOHN, THEODORE MARTIN, 
MACREADY, Mrs. MARCH (VIRGINIA GABRIEL), MASSENET, MARIO, CLARA 
NOVELLO, CHRISTINE NILSSON, J. PARRY, H. PHILLIPS, PAUER, LOUISA 
PYNE, ADELINA PATTI, SIMS REEVES, RONCONI, ROSSINI, BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Sm GEO. SMART, SIVRAI, ALBERT SMITH, CLARA SCHUMANN, 
SILAS, A. SULLIVAN, THACKERAY, TAMBURINI, THALBERG, PAULINE 
VIARDOT, VIEUXTEMPS, and WACHTEL. 

ON SALE BY 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


The Catalogue will be forwarded on receipt of 6 Penny Stamps, (returnable to Purchasers). 








Price 1s. 3d. each, published 3s. each, or Five Books for 5s. 
REDHEAD’S 


THE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST: 


A SELECTION OF SHORT CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIECES ARRANGED AS 
SOFT VOLUNTARIES FOR THE HARMONIUM OR ORGAN. 


EDITED BY R. REDHEAD AND ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


In Five Books, oblong 4to. 


CONTENTS :— 


Boox 1, arranged by R. Redhead :—Aria Cantabile, D. Para- , Night, Mendelssohn—A Round, R. Schumann—Aria, Handel— 
dies—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn—Aria Religioso, Spohr—Aria | Northern Air, R. Schumann—March, Mozart—Aria, R. Schumann 
Semplice, J. C. Mantel—Menuetto, G. Berg—Diapason Melody, | —March, Gluck. 

R. Redhead—Four Interludes, R. Redhead—Aria (*‘ Harmonious Boox 4, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria, Handel—Prelude. 
Blacksmith”), Handel — Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn — Aria | J. ¢. Mantel—The Vale of Rest, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, 
(‘‘ Holy, Holy”), Handel—‘‘ Ave verum corpus,” Mozart—Choral | —Chorale, Wittenberg—Interlude, G. Ritter—Soft Movement, 4 
Movement, Rinck, Hesse —Soft Movement, Sachs—Two Diapason Movements, J. 
Boox 2, arranged by R Redhead:—Trelnde, J. C. Mantel— | Stanley—Slow Movement, Rinck. 
Siow Movement, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, R. Redhead— Book 5, arranged by Alfred Whittingham :—Thema (Twilight), 
Minuetto, Handel — Ben dictus, Hummel — Quartett e Coro | Jean Playle—Cfiertorium, Jean Playle—Off-rtorium, J. Neville— 
(‘* Bless’d are the departed”), Spohr—Aria, Handel—Slow Move- | {ied ohne Worte, G. Lange—Sweet Recollections, L. Berger— 
ment, R. Redhead—Aria, Handel—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn— | ‘\wo Adagios, Spohr—Soft Voluntary, Sartt—Gavotte, Koseluch 
Aria Pastorale, Hande!—Benedictus, Mozart. —Thema, A. Hesse—Second Thema, A. Hesse—The Lily of the 

Boox 3, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria Cantabile, Mendels- | Valley, J. Oesten—Postlude, Dr. W. Volchmar—Fughetta, J. E. 

sohn—Sanuctus, Spohr—'I'wo Interludes, R. Redhead—Song of | Bembt. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 


B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

» solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 

ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 

cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 

issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 

Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ //ow to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take av [nstrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Make- 
and service to the Purchaser cpon the plan oi the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messre. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





FIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 





Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 


CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 
£s. a. 


School Choir Organ. 
No. 1. 


8 Stops 
Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. 
No. 2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7 Stops 
No. 3. Do. Do. Do. 90's 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops 

No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. 

No, 2. Do. Do, a 

No. 3 Do. Do. D oe 
No. 4. Do. Do. 2 Manuals, 18 Stops 


. from 3 0 O per quarter. 
6 6 0 

9 9 

12 12 

.. 

9 

11 11 

14 3 

34 13 


Full detaiied IUustrated Price List on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON: Regent Street,W. Bond Street, W. Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill. W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street. 


ee 


CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS. 


PIANOFORTES «. 55 Gs, 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs, 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. 





J. B. CRAMER & C0., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W,; 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C.; 
Axpv HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIC AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C,, 


Rr aneiwte intimate that they are prepared to execute 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 

C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &., &c. 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Threepence. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIEMITTIS. 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. 

With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS, By C. E. WILLING, 

Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 

and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 





London: SWIFT AND CO., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





Og er EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PLANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System: A barge 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and Awericsl 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 





40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 


By GeorGeE T, FErrIs. 


SPOHR. 
(Continued from page 233.) 
III. 


In the following year Spohr and his young wife set 
out ona musical tour ; “ by which, ” he says, ‘* we not 
only reaped a rich harvest of applause, but saved a 
considerable sum of money.” On his return to Gotha 
he was met by a band of pupils, who unharnessed the 
horses from the coach and drew him through the 
streets in triumph. He now devoted himself to com- 
position largely, and produced his first opera, 
« Alruna,” which is said to have been very warmly 
received, both at Gotha and Weimar, in which lat- 
ter city it was produced under the superintendence of 
the poet Goethe, who was intendant of the theatre. 
Spohr, however, allowed it to disappear, as his riper 
judgment condemned its faults more than it favoured 
its excellences. Among his amusing adventures, one 
which he relates in his “ Autobiography” as having 
occurred in 1808 is worth repeating. He tells us: 
“In the year 1808 took place the celebrated Congress 
of Sovereigns at Erfurt, on which occasion Napoleon 
entertained his friend Alexander of Russia and the 
various kings and princes of Germany. The lovers 
of sights and the curious of the whole country round 
poured in to see the magnificence displayed. In the 
company of some of my pupils, I made a pedestrian 
excursion to Erfurt, less to see the great ones of the 
earth than to see and admire the great ones of the 
French stage, ‘l'alma and Mars. The Emperor had 
sent to Paris for his tragic performers, who played 
every evening in the classic works of Cornéille and 
Kacine. I and my companions had hoped to have 
seen one such representation, but unfortunately I was 
informed that they took place for the sovereigns and 
their suites alone, and that everybody else was ex- 
cluded from them.” In this dilemma Spohr had 
recourse to stratagem. He persuaded four musicians 
of the orchestra to vacate their places for a handsome 
consideration, and he and his pupils engaged to fill 
the duties. But one of the substitutes must needs be 
ahorn-player, and the four new players could only 
perform on the violin and ‘cello. So there was nothing 
to be done but for Spohr to master the French horn 
at a day’s notice. At the expense of swollen and 
painful lips, he managed this sufficiently to play the 
Music required with ease and precision. ‘‘ Thus 
Prepared,” he writes, “I and my pupils joined 
the other musicians, and, as each carried his instru- 
Ment under his arm, we reached our place without 
Opposition. We found the saloon in which the theatre 
had been erected already brilliantly lit up and filled 





with the numerous suites of the sovereigns. The seats 


for Napoleon and his guests were right behind the 
orchestra. Shortly after, the most able of my pupils, 
to whom I had assigned the direction of the music, and 
under whose leadership I had placed myself as a new- 
fledged hornist, had tuned up the orchestra, the high 
personages made their appearance, and the overture 
began. The orchestra, with their faces turned to the 
stage, stood in a long row, and each was strictly for- 
bidden to turn round and look with curiosity at the 
sovereigns. AsI had received notice of this before- 
hand, I had provided myself secretly with a small 
looking-glass, by the help of which, as soon as the 
music was ended, I was enabled to obtain in suc- 
cession a good view of those who directed the destinies 
of Europe. Nevertheless, I was soon so engrossed 
with the magnificent acting of the tragic artists that [ 
abandoned my mirror to my pupils, and directed my 
whole attention tothe stage. But at every succeeding 
entr'acte the pain of my lips increased, and at the 
close of the performance they had become so much 
swollen and blistered that in the evening I could 
scarcely eat any supper. Even the next day, on my 
return to Gotha, my lips had a very negro-like ap- 
pearance, and my young wife was not a little alarmed 
when she saw me. But she was yet more nettled when 
I told her that it was from kissing to such excess the 
pretty Erfurt women. When I had related, however, 
the history of my lessons on the horn, she laughed 
heartily at my expense.” 

In October, 1809, Spohr and his wife started on an 
art journey to Russia, but they were recalled by the 
Court chamberlain, who said that the duchess could 
not spare them from the Court concerts, but would 
liberally indemnify them for the loss. Spohr returned 
and remained at home for nearly three years, during 
which time he composed a number of important works 
for orchestra and for the violin. In 1812 a visit to 
Vienna, during which he gave a series of concerts, so 
delighted the Viennese that Spohr was offered the 
direction of the An der Wien Theatre at a salary three 
times that received at Gotha, besides valuable emolu- 
ments. This, and the assurance of Count Palffy, the 
imperial intendant, that he meant to make the or- 
chestra the finest in Europe, induced Spohr to accept 
the offer. 

When it became necessary for our musician to 
search for a domicile in Vienna, he met with another 
piece of good fortune. One morning a gentleman 
waited on him, introducing himself as a wealthy clock 
manufacturer, and a passionate lover of music. The 
stranger made an eccentric proposition. Spohr should 
hand over to him all that he should compose or had 
composed for Vienna during the term of three years, 
the original scores to be his sole property during that 
time, and Spohr not even to retain a copy, ‘ But are 
they not to be performed during that time?” ‘ Oh, 
yes! as often as possible ; but each time on my lend- 
ing them for that purpose, and when I can be present 
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myself.” The bargain was struck, and the ardent | London, in English, with great success, though the 
connoisseur agreed to pay thirty ducats for a string | opinion of the critics was that it was too scientific 
quartet, five and thirty for a quintet, forty for a sextet, | for the English taste. 
&c., according to the style of composition. Two 
works were sold on the spot, and Spohr said he should IV 
devote the money to house-furnishing. Herr Von ; 
Tost undertook to provide the furniture complete, and Louis Spohr’s first visit to England was in 1820, 
the two made a tour among the most fashionable | whither he went on the invitation of the Philharmonic 
shops. When Spohr protested against purchasing | Society. He gives an amusing account of his first 
articles of extreme beauty and luxury, Von Tost said, | day in London, on the street of which city he appeared 
‘‘ Make yourself easy, I shall require no cash settle- | in a most brilliantly coloured scarlet waistcoat, and 
ment. You will soon square all accounts with your | narrowly escaped being pelted by the enraged mob, for 
manuscripts.” So the Spohr domicile was magnifi- | the English people were then in mourning for the 
cently furnished from kitchen to attic, more fit, as | death of George III., which had recently occurred, 
the musician said, for a royal dignitary or a rich | and Spohr’s gay attire was construed as a public 
merchant than fora poor artist. Von Tost claimed | insult. He played several of his own works at the 
he would gain two results: ‘ First, I wish to be | opening Philharmonic concert, and the brilliant 
invited to all the concerts and musical circles in | veteran of the violin, Viotti, to become whose pupil 
which you will play your compositions, and to do this | had once been Spohr’s darling but ungratified dream, 
I must have your scores in my possession; secondly, | expressed the greatest admiration of the German 
in possessing such treasures of art, I hope upon my | virtuoso’s magnificent playing. The “ Autobio- 
business journeys to make a large acquaintance among | graphy ” relates an amusing interview of Spohr with 
the lovers of music, which I may turn to account in | the head of the Rothschild’s banking establishment, to 
my manufacturing interests.” Let us hope that this | whom he had brought a letter of introduction from 
commercial enthusiast found his calculations verified | the Frankfort Rothschild, as well as a letter of credit. 
by results. “ After Rothschild had taken both letters from me and 
Spohr :002 gave two important new works to the | glanced hastily over them, he said to me, in a subdued 
musical world, the opera of ‘* Faust,” and the cantata, | tn2 of voice, ‘I have just read (pointing to the 
‘‘The Liberation of Germany,” neither of which, | ‘‘ Times”) that you manage your business very 
however, was immediately produced. Weber brought | efficiently ; but I understand nothing of music. This 
out ‘ Faust” at Prague in 1816, and the cantata was | is my music (slapping his purse); they understand 
first performed at Frankenhausen in 1815, at a|that on the exchange.’ Upon which with a nod of 
musical festival on the anniversary of the battle of | the head he terminated the audience. But just as | 
Leipsig, a battle which turned the scale of Napoleon's | had reached the door he called after me, ‘You can 
career. The same year (1815) also witnessed the | come out and dine with me at my country house.’ 
quarrel between Spohr and Count Palffy, which | A few days afterwards Mdme. Rothschild also invited 
resulted in the rupture of the former’s engagement. | me to dinner, but I did not go, though she repeated 
Spohr determined to make a long tour through | the invitation.” 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Before shaking While in London on this visit Spohr composed his 
the dust of Vienna from his feet, he sold the Von Tost | B flat Symphony, which was given by the Philhar- 
household at auction, and the sum realized was even | monic Society under the direction of the composer 
larger than what had been paid for it, so vivid were | himself, and, as he tells us in his ‘ Autobiography,” 
the public curiosity and interest in view of the strange | it was played better than he ever heard it afterward. 
bargain under which the furniture had been bought. | His English reception, on the whole, was a very 
On the 18th of March, 1815, Louis Spohr, with his | cordial one, and he secured a very high place in 
beloved Dorette and young family, which had | public estimation, both asa violinist and orchestral 
increased with truly German fecundity, bade farewell | composer. On returning to Germany, Spohr gave a 
to Vienna. series of concerts, during which time he produced 
Two years of concert-giving and sight-seeing swiftly | his great D minor violin concerto, making a great 
passed, to the great augmentation of the German | sensation with it. He had not yet visited Paris ina 
violinist'’s fame. On Spohr’s return home he was | professional way, and in the winter of 1821 he turned 
invited to become the opera and music director of the | his steps thitherward, in answer to a pressing invita: 
Frankfort Theatre, and for two years more he laboured | tion from the musicians of that great capital. On 
arduously at this post. He produced the opera of | January 20th he made his début before a French 
“ Zemire and Azar” (founded on the fairy fable of | audience, and gave a programme mostly of his own 
“« Beauty and the Beast") during this period among | compositions. Spohr asserts that the satisfaction of 
other works, and it was very enthusiastically received | the audience was enthusiastically expressed, but the 
by the public. This opera was afterwards given in | fact that he did not repeat the entertainment would 
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suggest a suspicion that the impression he made was 
not fully to his liking. It may be he did not dare take 
the risk in acity so full of musical attractions of every 
description. Certainly he did not like the French, 
though his reception from the artists and literati was 
of the most friendly sort. He was disgusted “ with 
the ridiculous vanity of the Parisians.” He writes:— 
“When one or other of their musicians play any 
thing, they say, "Well! can you boast of that in 
Germany?’ Or when they introduce to you one of 
their distinguished artists, they do not call him the 
first in Paris, but at once the first in the world, 
although no nation knows less what other countries 
possess than they do, in their—for their vanity’s sake 
most fortunate—ignorance.” 


(To be continued.) 








FREDERIC CHOPIN'S WORKS, AND THEIR 
PROPER INTERPRETATION. 


(Continued from page 235.) 


Three Lectures delivered at Varsovia. By JEAN 
KLeczyNnski. Translated by Alfred Whittingham. 


* Our land, on the contrary, breathes calmness and 
tranquillity. Our mind is imprisoned by no barrier, 
and bounds in freedom across the infinite plains; 
nothing affects it invincibly, neither melancholy rocks, 
nor a too ardent sun; nature produces no too strong 
emotions, we are not entirely occupied with nature. 
Thus the mind turns to other things and interrogates 
the mysteries of life. Hence that sincerity in our 
poetry, hence, that continual tendency towards the 
beautiful, and that impassioned pursuit of the ideal. 
The force of our poetry is in its simplicity, its true 
emotion, and its ever exalted purpose. Another of 
its characteristics is an indescribable yivacity of 
imagination.” 

And further on—page 40. 

“Our style aspires to two ruling qualities: simpli- 
city and purity. How does art with us represent 
beauty ? Let us take two chefs-d’auvre. One strikes 
us by the force of its subject, and compels admiration : 
the powerful conception of the master has exalted the 
idea to its greatest height. He has kept within the 
bounds of truth; but he has, if one may so speak, 
by the power of his genius caused it to shine with 
unwonted brilliancy, and shows us truth as science 
has made it. He has taken a view of his subject 
differing from the average view, it has presented 
itself to his mind with an unusual aspect. It is from 
this that we obtain that exaggerated form of truth, 
that aspect of the supernaturally true, to which the 
realists object.” 

“ Look upon the pictures of Kaulbach, listen to the 
music of Wagner; what force there is in the form, in 
the colouring, in the shadings and contrasts ! It is the 
Same with the dramas of Victor Hugo, and the 





romances of Dumas. We believe ourselves to be in 
a world of giants, we seem to see mankind through a 
magic-lantern. Here we have a style extremely 
grand but far removed from simplicity. Now let us 
consider this other chef-d’@uvre, it does not attract 
you, it waits until you feel disposed for its contem- 
plation. Here the master, though fully penetrated 
with the idea which he represents, has placed that 
idea in the foreground, has utilized all its qualities, 
This chef-d’euvre does not delight you all at once, 
but the more frequently you regard it, the more 
clearly apparent becomes the grandeur of the con- 
ception. A contemplation of several hours will not 
fatigue you, for the various aspects of the idea will 
unveil themselves to you from moment to moment. 

‘This is the simple style—rare as the purest 
pearls—it is this which gives eternal life to works and 
preserves their value. If in the first there is greater 
apparent force, a greater power of representation, in 
the second the idea has of itself more of greatness, 
whether given forth by the pen, the pencil or by 
sounds; in the first we are the slaves of the master, 
in the other we are free, we are his brothers 
in thought. We feel ourselves better able to en- 
joy the conception which the master has set forth, 
we become like him, poets and artists. This style 
demands true and profound feelings, not fictitious 
nor feverish enthusiasm; it requires a simple and 
pure mind, a poetical imagination and delicate senti- 
ments. Purity of style raises art to a level with 
religion.” 

These observations are admirably applicable to 
Chopin; with him that which strikes us is purity of 
style and perfect simplicity, a certain reserve, a pro- 
found dignity which is never wanting; even in the 
expression of his strongest feelings he does not 
entirely give himself up to us, he has in his modesty 
withheld one part of his soul. We cannot penetrate 
into these recesses which he has concealed from us; 
we can only endeavour to divine and comprehend 
them. At times gay and cheerful, he is never vulgar ; 
when sorrowful, his complaints never descend to 
meanness ; amiable, he never stoops to affectation. 
Those who seek in his Mazurkas for dramas in the 
manner of Hugo will lose their labour; to those who 
know our people Chopin has simply set forth his love 
for the dance, his melancholy intruding upon his 
gaiety and goodnature, at times somewhat rough but 
yet sympathetic. 

We have said that women seem to play the works 
of Chopin better than men. Must we conclude from 
this that it is right to describe his nature as effeminate ? 
By no means. He was a poet: this it is which made 
his nature resemble that of woman, a poetical tendency. 
Women also render better than we the numerous 
shadings in his works; these we at times treat in 
too rough a manner. Nevertheless, for passages of 
force the hand of a woman is not generally strong 
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enough. Chopin was, however, of that race which 
people may style effeminate if they will, because its 
nature is to love and not to hate ;—because it is 
suited for peaceful life, for the domestic hearth, not 
for battle-fields and the hazards of war. 

As a son of this race, he was also a true Christian ; 
we see this in his life and in his works, and this 
sincere religion entitles him to sympathy and respect. 
Woman he was for his gentleness and his sense of 
the beautiful; Man for his energy and the force of 
his mind. He consequently presents one of the most 
complete types of a human being and of an artist. 








LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 


By LOUIS NOHL. 
Translated from the German by Jonn J. LAtor. 


(Continued from page 238.) 

Beethoven’s appearance was not what would be 
called imposing, He was small of stature, muscular 
and awkward, with a short snubnose. When he was 
introduced to Mozart, the latter was rather cool in his 
praise of his musical performances, considering them 
pieces learned by heart simply for purposes of parade. 
Beethoven, thereupon requested Mozart to give hima 
subject, that he might try his powers of musical 
improvisation. Charmed with the ability displayed 
in the execution of the task thus imposed on his young 
visitor, Mozart exclaimed: ‘* Mark that young man! 
the world will hear of him some day.” Beethoven, 
however, received very little instruction from Mozart, 
who was so deeply engaged, just at this time, with 
the composition of his Don Giovanni, and so sorely 
tried by adverse circumstauces, that he played very 
little for him, and could give him only a few lessons. 
Besides, Beethoven’s mother was now taken seriously 
ill, and after a few weeks he had to return home, 
where other blows of a hard fate awaited him. His 
kind, good mother, was snatched from him by death, 
and his father’s unfortunate weakness for strong drink 
obtained such a mastery over him that he was deprived 
of his position shortly after. The duty of supporting 
his two younger brothers was thus imposed on Ludwig, 
the eldest. 

Young Beethoven was thus taught many a severe 
lesson early in life in the hard school of adversity. 
But his trials were not without advantage to him. 
They gave to his character that iron texture which 
upheld him under the heaviest burthens, nor was 
his recall to Bonn a misfortune. He there found the 
advantages which he had gone to seek in the musical 
metropolis, Vienna; for Maximilian Francis, Elector 
of Cologne, the friend and patron of Mozart, was 
one of the noble princes of the preceding century, who 
made their Courts the sanctuary of culture and of art. 

Maximilian was the youngest son of Maria Theresa. 





He had received the careful training for which that 
imperial house was noted, and he found in Joseph II, 
an example in every way worthy of imitation, He 
was as faithful to his calling as an ecclesiastic as to 
his duties as a ruler, and as adverse to what he looked 
upon as superstition in the garb of Christianity, as to 
the extravagance uf his predecessors, who had left the 
country in a state of corruption and destitution. He 
everywhere endeavoured to bring order out of chaos and 
to spread prosperity among his people. A pure, fresh 
atmosphere filled the little Court as long as he presided 
init. He was still young, not much over thirty, and a 
man of the truest principles. Speaking of him as “the 
most humane and best of princes,” a contemporary 
writer says : ‘‘ People had grown accustomed to think 
of Cologne as a land of darkness, but when they came 
to the Elector’s Court, they quickly changed their 
mind.” The members of the orchestra of the Cuurt 
especially, among whom our young Court organist is 
to be reckoned, were, we are told, very intelligent, 
right thinking men, ofelegant manners and unexcep- 
tionable conduct. 

The Elector had opened the University in 1776, 
and established a public reading-room, which he visited 
with no more ostentation than any one else. “ All 
these institutions, as I looked upon it, had sworn 
allegiance to an unknown genius of humanity and, 
for the first time in my life, my mind had a glimmer 
of the meaning and majesty of science,” writes the 
painter, Gerhard Kuegelgen, and how could Beethoven 
have thought differently ? He had, it is true, devoted 
himself so exclusively to music that he had made very 
little progress in anything else. In the use of figures 
he had always found great difficulty, and his spelling 
was worse than could be easily tolerated even in his 
own day, when orthography was a rather rare ac- 
complishment. He had studied a little French and 
Latin. But the breezes of a higher intellectual culture 
which, at this time, swept through Bonn and influenced 
him likewise through his intimate intercourse with the 
most highly cultivated people of the city, soon lifted 
him to heights unattained by other artists and 
musicians of his century—heights from which he 
continually discerned new fields of action. As a 
consequence of this intercourse with the learned, he 
acquired intellectual tastes in various directions, and 
so seriously occupied himself with things iatellectual 
that they became a necessity to his nature. He tells 
us himself that, without laying the least claim to real 
learning, it had been his endeavour from childhood to 
acquaint himself with what was best and wisest in 
every age. But these intellectual leanings did not 
prevent him from being, as the painter Kuegelgen 
said of himself, lovingly devoted to his art. And his 
own beloved art of music was, at this very time, 
cultivated in Bonn with a greater earnestness and 
devotion than any other. 

The writer referred to above, speaking of the Elector, 
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says: ‘‘ Not only did he play himself, but he was an 
enthusiastic lover of music. It seemed as if he could 
never tire of hearing it. Whenever he went to a 
concert he was the most attentive person in the whole 
audience.” And no wonder; for the instruction given 
to the children of Maria Theresa was excellent. 
Indeed, the art of music in Vienna was at that time 
atits height. That city was the scene of the labours 
of Gluck, Haydn, and Mozart. And so there was 
only good music to be heard in the “cabinet” at 
Bonn. Our Beethoven, now a distinguished pianist, 
contributed his share to this; and we need not be 
surprised to find him employed by a prince who knew 
Mozart and loved him. : 

But it was not musicians alone who were benefited 
bythis prince’s patronage. No sooner did the condition 
of the country leave him the necessary leisure, and 
the state of its finances afford him the necessary 
means, than he turned his best attention to the 
theatre and the orchestra. As far back as 1784, 
Maximilian Francis had organized an orchestra, and 
our young Court organist took a place in it as player of 
the tenor violin. The violinist Ries, and Simrock, a 
performer on the French horn, were also members of 
it. Ries and Simrock had henceforth much to do 
with Mozart. The following year a troupe visited 
Bonn, and gave Italian operas, French vaudevilles, 
as well as Gluck’s Alceste and Orpheus. They were 
followed by Grossmann, a person of rare intellect, 
and one who holds a distinguished place in the history 
of German dramatic art. His repertory included the 
plays of Shakespeare, Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, 
with all of whom Beethoven thus became acquainted 
early in life. In 1788, Maximilian Francis established 
a national theatre, and, dating from this, dramatic 
poetry and music began to flourish in Bonn, so that 
it took its place, in this respect, side by side with 
Mannheim, Vienna, and Weimar, and became a school 
well calculated to foster the great abilities of Beet- 
hoven. In the orchestra we find such men as Andreas, 
Bernhard Romberg, and Anton Reicher, afterwards so 
celebrated as a writer on the theory of music. The 
latter was, at this time, Beethoven's most intimate 
friend and companion in art. Actors, too, come upon 
the stage, many of whom subsequently filled all 
Germany with their fame. Dramatic works of every 
description appeared. There was Martin's Tree of 
Diana, Mozart's Elopement from the Seraglio, Salieri's 
Grotto of Trophonius, Dittersdorf's Doctor and A pothe- 
cary, and Little Red Riding Hood, Gluck’s Pilgrim of 
Mecca, besides Paisiello’s King Theodore, and greatest 
of all, Don Giovanni. The music pleased ‘“ connois- 
seurs ;” and Figaro'’s Marriage greatly charmed both 
singers and the members of the orchestra, who vied 
with one another to do justice to that beautiful opera. 
“The strength of our theatre,” says a writer of the 
time, characteristically and simply “ lay in our opera.” 

This continual. contemplation of “characters in 





tone” played a decided part in the development of 
an artist who was destined to infuse into instrumental 
music so much of poetical and even of dramatic life. 
Weare informed that Beethoven's power of delineat- 
ing character in the language of music was so great, 
even at this time, that when improvising, which he 
was very fond of doing, he was frequently asked “ to 
describe the character of some well known person.” 
One distinguishing peculiarity of the Bonn orchestra 
had a marked influence in the development of the 
great symphonist of the future, Beethoven. We refer 
to what has been called “the accurate observation 
of musical light and shade, or of the forte and piano.” 
This musical peculiarity was introduced into the Bonn 
orchestra by a former capellmeister Mattoli, “a man 
full of fire and refined feeling,” who had learned 
orchestral accentuation and declamation from Gluck, 
and whose musical enthusiasm caused him to be 
considered the superior of Cannabich of Mannheim, 
who played such a part in Mozart's life, and who had 
originated this mode of musical delivery in Germany. 
He was succeeded by Joseph Reicha, under whose 
energetic leadership the Bonn orchestra reached its 
highest point of perfection. In the autumn of 1791, 
we find that entire orchestra in Mergentheim, the 
seat of the German order of which Maximilian Francis 
was Grand Master; and we have an account of it from 
Mergentheim which gives us a very clear idea of 
Beethoven's life as a student. 

Our informant tells us, in the first place, that he 
was very much impressed by an Octett of wind 
instruments. All eight players were, he says, masters 
who had reached a high degree of truth and perfection, 
especially in the sustaining of tones. Does not this 
remind one of Beethoven's exquisite Septett Op. 20? 
How Ries infused life and spirit into all by his sure 
and vigorous blowing in the orchestra! What once 
could be heard only in Mannheim, we are told, was 
now heard here—the close observance of the piano 
and the forte and the rinforzando, the swell and 
gradual growth of tone, followed by the dropping of 
the same from the utmost intensity to the merest 
breath. Bernhard Romberg’s playing is lauded for 
‘* perfection of expression and its fine shades of feeling 
which appeal to the heart ;” his cousin Andreas's for 
‘taste in delivery,” and the true art of his ‘* musical 
painting.” Can we wonder that Beethoven's emu- 
lation of, and struggling for, the mastery with such 
men contributed constantly to develope his genius ? 
He is praised for the peculiar expression of his playing, 
and above all for the speaking, significant expressive 
character of his fancy. Our informant says, in closing 
his account: ‘‘ I found him wanting in nothing which 
goes to make the great artist. All the superior 
performers of this orchestra are his admirers. They 
are all ears when he plays, but the man himself is 
exceedingly modest and without pretension of any 
kind. 
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We have now seen what was Beethoven's technical 
training both by practice and example, on the organ 
and the piano, in the theatre and the orchestra, and 
how all these were to him a school of musical compo- 
sition : for the Bonn orchestra was as conversant with 
Mozart and Haydn as we of to-day are with Beethoven. 
How thoroughly he comprehended and appreciated 
Mozart especially, is attested by what he once said to 
John Cramer, the only piano-player to whom Beet- 
hoven himself applied terms of high praise. The two 
were walking, in 1799, in the park in Vienna, listening 
to Mozart's concerto in C minor. ‘‘ Cramer! Cramer!” 
Beethoven exclaimed, when he heard the simple and 
beautiful theme near the close, ‘‘ we shall never be 
able to accomplish anything like that.” 
modest mani!" was the reply. This leads us to say 
something of ;the ;few beautiful, purely human gifts 
which were the fruit Beethoven enjoyed through life, 
of his youth in Bonn. 

In Bonn, lived Madame von Breuning, with her 
four children, who were only a little yqunger than our 
Court-organist. Beethoven and one of the sons, 
Stephan, received instruction in music from Ries, and 
were thus throwntogether. But it was not long before 
our young artist himself was called upon.to teach the 
piano in the family of Madame von Breuning. How 


lonely Beethoven felt after his good mother had 


succumbed to her many .sufferings and sorrows, we 
learn from the first letter of his that Mas come down 
to us. We there read; ‘She was so good and 
amiable a mother to me! She wes my best friend, 
O, who was happier than I while I could yet pronounce 
the sweet name of mother! There was once some 
one to hear me when I said‘ motker1’ But to whom 
can I address that name now2? Only to the silent 
pictures of her which my fancy paints.” But Madame 
von Breuning became a second mother ,to him; 
and what her home was, we are informed by 
Doctor Wegeler, afterwards husband of Madame von 
Breuning’s daughter Leonore, for a time one of 
Beethoven's pypils. He writes: ‘‘ Her home was 
pervaded by an atmosphere of unconstrained refine- 
ment, spite of an occasional outburst of the petulance 
of youth. The boy, Christoph, took very early to 
the writing of little ppems. Stephan did the same 
thing at a much later date, and successfully. The 
useful and agreeable were found combined in the 
little social entertainments of family friends. It was 
not long before Beethoven was treated as one of the 
children. He spent the greater part of the day in 
Madame Breuning’s home, and not unfrequently the 
night. He felt at home in the family, and everything 
about him contributed to cheer him and to develope 
his mind.” When it isknown, on the authority of the 
same Doctor Wegeler, that it was at Madame von 
Breuning’s home that Beethoven first became ac- 
quainted with German literature, that there he received 
his first lessons in social etiquette, it is easy to estimate 
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the value to him of the friendship of the Breuning 
family—a friendship which was never interrupted for 
a moment during his long life. 

It was while in the enjoyment of this intercourse 
with the Breuning family that he felt the first charming 
intimations of the tender passion. Wegeler makes 
mention of two young ladies, one of whom, a pretty, 
cheerful and lively blonde, Jeannette d'Honrath, of 
Cologne, was a frequent visitor at the Breuning’s, 
She took delight in teasing our young musician, and 
playfully addressed him, singing :— 

** Mich heute noch von dir zu trennen, 
Und digses nicht verhindern koennen, 
Ist zu empfendlich fur mein Herz !"# 

His favoured rival in Jeannette’s affections was a 
captain-in the Austrian army, by the name of Greth, 
His name occurs, in 1823, in the written conversatiuns 
of our deaf master. He was just as much taken with 
the sweet and beautiful Miss W. (Westherhold), 
but to no purpose. He called his Jove for her a 
‘‘young Werther’s love,” and, many years after, he 
told B. Romberg a great many anecdotes about it, 
What he thought of his acquaintance with the Breun- 
ing family and these two young persons may be 
inferred from the words in which he dedicated the 
variations Se vuol ballare, to his friend Lorchen (Eleo- 
nore Breuning) in 1793: “ May this work,” he says, 
‘‘ serve to recall the time when IJ spent so many and 
such happy hours in your home.” 

Besides the home of the Breunings, in which 
Beethoven was always so welcome, we may mention 
another—that of Count Waldstein, to whom the 
sonata Op. 23 is dedicated. The Count was very 
He was aware of his genius, 
and, on that account, afforded him pecuniary assistance. 
Yet, to spare the artist’s feelings, this assistance was 
made to have the appearance of coming from the 
Elector. It may be that it was this same amiable and 
art-loving young Austrian who endeavoured to keep 
Beethoven's eye fixed on the one place in the world in 
which he could receive the final touch to his musical 
education, Vienna. The very multitude of Beethoven's 
ideas, and the height to which his intellect had 
soared, showed him that he was far from having 
reached perfection in the artistic representation of 
those ideas. His readiness of execution and his 
wonderful power of improvisation, even now, assured 
him victory wherever he went. But the small number 
of compositions which he wrote at this time, in Bonn, 
is sufficient proof that he did not feel sure of himself 
as acomposer. And yet he had now reached an age 
at which Mozart was celebrated as a composer of 
operas. 

In March, 1790, Haydn, on his journey to London, 
passed through Bonn, and was presented to the 





* To part from thee, my dear, this day, 
And know that I can’t with thee stay, 
Is more than my sad heart can bear. 
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orchestra by Maximilian Francis, in person. He 
returned in the summer of 1792, and as Mozart had 
died in the meantime, nothing was more natural than 
that Beethoven should apply to the greatest living 
musician for instruction. The Elector assisted him; 
and we may divine how the young musician's heart 
must have swelled, now that he had entered the real 
wrestling- place in his art, from what, as we stated 
before, he said to his teacher Neefe: “If I ever 
become a great man,” &c. But what was there that 
is not expected from such a person? Waldstein 
expressed the “realization of his long contested 
wishes,” by writing in Beethoven’s album: ‘ By 
uninterrupted industry, thou wilt acquire the mind of 
Mozart from the hands of Haydn.” When the wars 
of the Revolution swept over the boundaries of France, 
the excitement it produced was great and universal. 
Beethoven was affected only by its ideal side. He was 
spared the sight of the grotesque ridiculousness of the 
sans culottes and the blood of the guillotine. After a 
short journey, in November, 1792, Vienna afforded him 
a safe retreat which he never afterwards left. It was 
not long before the French were masters of the Rhine. 
Maximilian Francis was obliged to flee, and thus 
every prospect of Beethoven’s returning home was 
lost. 

It now became imperative that he should take care 
of himself. His two brothers were provided for—Karl 
was a musician and Johann an apothecary. They 
soon followed him to Vienna, where it was not long 
before they renewed the scenes of his home life in 
Bonn. But his own constant endeavour was to be the 
creative artist that, as he became more firmly convinced 
every day, he was born to be. His studies under 
Haydn, then under Schenk, with whom the readers of 
the Life of Mozart are familiar from his connection 
with the opera of the Magic Flute, afterwards under 
the dry-as-dust Albrechtsberger, the teacher of counter- 
point, and even under Mozart’s deadly enemy, Salieri 
—were earnestly and zealously pursued, as is evident 
from what he has left after him. But even now his 
mind was too richly developed and his fancy too 
lofty to learn anything except by independent action. 
Ten of Beethoven’s works date from the time he lived 
in Bonn; but, during his first sojourn in Vienna, 
compositions flowed in profusion from his pen, and 
we cannot but suppose that the germs of many of 
these last were sown during the period of his 
virtuosoship in Bonn. We conclude this chapter with 
a list of the works here referred to. 

Besides his first attempts at musical composition 
already mentioned, a concerto for the piano written in 
1784, and three quartets for the piano written in 1785, 
which were afterwards made use of in the Sonatas Op. 
2,we must add, as certainly dating from this period 
of Beethoven’s life in Bonn, a ballet by Count Wald- 
stein (1791), a trio for the piano in E flat, the eight 
songs of Op. 52, which appeared in 1805, two arias, 





one of which occurs in this Op. as Goethe's Mailied, a 
part of the Bagatellen, Op. 33, which appeared in 1803, 
the two preludes Op. 39, a minuet published in 1803, 
the variations Vieni Amore (1790), a funeral cantata 
on the death of Joseph II. (1790), and one on that of 
Leopold II. (1792), the last of which was submitted 
to Haydn and which he thought a great deal of—both 
of these latter compositions are lost—an allegro and 
minuet for two flutes, a rondino for reed instruments 
and the string trio Op. 3 which appeared in 1796. 

In addition to these, there are, in all probability, 
many other compositions which were completed during 
Beethoven's first sojourn in Vienna, and published at 
a still later date; the Octet Op. 103, after which the 
Quintet Op. 4 was patterned before 1797, the Serenade 
Op. 8, which contained the germ of his Nocturne Op, 
42; the Variations Op. 66, on Ein Maedchen oder 
Weibchen, from the Magic Flute (published in 1798) ; 
the variations on God save the King, the Romance 
for the violin, both of which appeared in 1805, when 
Beethoven's brother secretly published much of his 
music ; the variation on Se Vuol Ballare from Mozart's 
Figaro; the Es War Einmal from Dittersdroff's 
Little Red Riding Hood, the “See he comes,” the 
Messias, and a theme by Count Waldstein (appeared 
1793, t797), the Easy Sonata in C major, dedicated to 
Leonore von Breuning; the prelude in F minor 
(appeared in 1805), and the Sextet for wind instruments, 
Op. 71, which appeared in 1810. 

In his twenty-third year, Mozart could point to three 
hundred works which he had composed, among them 
the poetical sonatas of his youth. How little of sun- 
shine and leisure must there have been in a life which, 
spite of its extraordinary intellectual wealth and 
activity, reaped so little fruit! And even if we fix the 
date when the three Trios Op. 1, were composed in 
this period, when Beethoven was for the first time 
taught the meaning of the world and history, by the 
stormy movements of the last decade of the last 
century; and admit that two concertos for the piano 
(Op. 19 and Op. 15) owe their origin to the wonderful 
fantasias with which he charmed the hearts and minds 
of the people of Bonn at that time, yet how little did 
he achieve! This fact is the most convincing proof 
of the truth of Beethoven’s own assertion, that fortune 
did not favour him in Bonn. Leaving his musical 
training out of consideration, Beethoven's youth was 
not a very happy one. Seldom was it brightened 
for any length of time by the smiles of joy, 


—_——-- 


CHAPTER II, 


The golden age of music in Vienna had not passed 
away when Beethoven came to that city. Not the 
Court, but the wealthy nobility, and a great many 
circles of the cultured found in music the very soul of 
their intellectual life and of a nobler — A 
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We have now seen what was Beethoven's technical 
training both by practice and example, on the organ 
and the piano, in the theatre and the orchestra, and 
how all these were to him a school of musical compo- 
sition : for the Bonn orchestra was as conversant with 
Mozart and Haydn as we of to-day are with Beethoven. 
How thoroughly he comprehended and appreciated 
Mozart especially, is attested by what he once said to 
John Cramer, the only piano-player to whom Beet- 
hoven himself applied terms of high praise. The two 
were walking, in 1799, in the park in Vienna, listening 
to Mozart's concerto in C minor. ‘ Cramer ! Cramer!” 
Beethoven exclaimed, when he heard the simple and 
beautiful theme near the close, ‘‘ we shall never be 
able to accomplish anything like that.” 
modest man!!" was the reply. This leads us to say 
something of the few beautiful, purely human gifts 
which were the fruit Beethoven enjoyed through life, 
of his youth in Bonn. 

In Bonn, lived Madame von Breuning, with her 
four children, who were only a little yqunger than our 
Court-organist. Beethoven and one of the sons, 
Stephan, received instruction in music from Ries, and 
were thus throwntogether. But it was not long before 
our young artist himself was called upon.to teach the 
piano in the family of Madame von Breuning. How 
lonely Beethoven felt after his good mother had 
succumbed to her many sufferings and sorrows, we 
learn from the first letter of his that Mas come down 
to us. We there read; ‘She was so good and 
amiable a mother to me! She wes my best friend, 
O, who was happier than I while I could yet pronounce 
the sweet name of mother! There was once some 
one to hear me when I said‘ mother’ But to whom 
can I address that name now?? Only to the silent 
pictures of her which my fancy paints.” But Madame 
von Breuning became a second mother ,to him; 
and what her home was, we are informed by 
Doctor Wegeler, afterwards husband of Madame von 
Breuning’s daughter Leonore, for a time one of 
Beethoven's pypils. He writes: ‘ Her home was 
pervaded by an atmosphere of unconstrained refine- 
ment, spite of an occasional outburst of the petulance 
of youth. The boy, Christoph, took very early to 
the writing of little ppems. Stephan did the same 
thing at a much later date, and successfully. The 
useful and agreeable were found combined in the 
little social entertainments of family friends. It was 
not long before Beethoven was treated as one of the 
children. He spent the greater part of the day in 
Madame Breuning’s home, and not unfrequently the 
night. He felt at home in the family, and everything 
about him contributed to cheer him and to develope 
his mind.” When it isknown, on the authority of the 
same Doctor Wegeler, that it was at Madame von 
Breuning’s home that Beethoven first became ac- 
quainted with German literature, that there he received 
his first lessons in social etiquette, it is easy toestimate 
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the value to him of the friendship of the Breuning 
family—a friendship which was never interrupted ne 
a moment during his long life. 

It was while in the enjoyment of this intercourse 
with the Breuning family that he felt the first charming 
intimations of the tender passion. Wegeler makes 
mention of two young ladies, one of whom, a pretty, 
cheerful and lively blonde, Jeannette d'Honrath, of 
Cologne, was a frequent visitor at the Breuning’s, 
She took delight in teasing our young musician, and 
playfully addressed him, singing :— 

** Mich heute noch von dir zu trcnnen, 
Und dieses nicht verhindern koennen, 
Ist zu empfendlich fur mein Herz !”* 

His favoured rival in Jeannette’s affections was a 
captain‘in the Austrian army, by the name of Greth, 
His name occurs, in 1823, in the written conversatiuns 
of our deaf master. He was just as much taken with 
the sweet and beautiful Miss W. (Westherhold), 
but to no purpose. He called his Jove for her a 
‘‘young Werther’s love,” and, many years after, he 
told B. Romberg a great many anecdotes about it. 
What he thought of his acquaintance with the Breun- 
ing family and these two young persons may be 
inferred from the words in which he dedicated the 
variations Se vuol ballare, to his friend Lorchen (Eleo- 
nore Breuning) in 1793: “ May this work,” he says, 
‘‘ serve to recall the time when I spent so many and 
such happy hours in your home.”’ 

Besides the home of the Breunings, in which 
Beethoven was always so welcome, we may mention 


another—that of Count Waldstein, to whom the 


sonata Op. 23 is dedicated. The Count was very 
He was aware of his genius, 
and, on that account, afforded him pecuniary assistance. 
Yet, to spare the artist’s feelings, this assistance was 
made to have the appearance of coming from the 
Elector. It may be that it was this same amiable and 
art-loving young Austrian who endeavoured to keep 
Beethoven's eye fixed on the one place in the world in 
which he could receive the final touch to his musical 
education, Vienna. The very multitude of Beethoven's 
ideas, and the height to which his intellect had 
soared, showed him that he was far from having 
reached perfection in the artistic representation of 
those ideas. His readiness of execution and his 
wonderful power of improvisation, even now, assured 
him victory wherever he went. But the small number 
of compositions which he wrote at this time, in Bonn, 
is sufficient proof that he did not feel sure of himself 
as acomposer. And yet he had now reached an age 
at which Mozart was celebrated as a composer of 
operas. 

In March, 1790, Haydn, on his journey to London, 
passed through Bonn, and was presented to the 





* To part from thee, my dear, this day, 
And know that I can't with thee stay, 
Is more than my sad heart can bear. 
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orchestra by Maximilian Francis, in person. He 
returned in the summer of 1792, and as Mozart had 
died in the meantime, nothing was more natural than 
that Beethoven should apply to the greatest living 
musician for instruction, The Elector assisted him; 
and we may divine how the young musician’s heart 
must have swelled, now that he had entered the real 
wrestling-place in his art, from what, as we stated 
before, he said to his teacher Neefe: “If I ever 
become a great man,” &c. But what was there that 
is not expected from such a person? Waldstein 
expressed the “realization of his long contested 
wishes,” by writing in Beethoven’s album: “ By 
uninterrupted industry, thou wilt acquire the mind of 
Mozart from the hands of Haydn.” When the wars 
of the Revolution swept over the boundaries of France, 
the excitement it produced was great and universal. 
Beethoven was affected only by its ideal side. He was 
spared the sight of the grotesque ridiculousness of the 
sans culottes and the blood of the guillotine. After a 
short journey, in November, 1792, Vienna afforded him 
a safe retreat which he never afterwards left. It was 
not long before the French were masters of the Rhine. 
Maximilian Francis was obliged to flee, and thus 
every prospect of Beethoven’s returning home was 
lost. 

It now became imperative that he should take care 
of himself. His two brothers were provided for—Karl 
was a musician and Johann an apothecary. They 
soon followed him to Vienna, where it was not long 
before they renewed the scenes of his home life in 
Bonn. But his own constant endeavour was to be the 
creative artist that, as he became more firmly convinced 
every day, he was born to be. His studies under 
Haydn, then under Schenk, with whom the readers of 
the Life of Mozart are familiar from his connection 
with the opera of the Magic Flute, afterwards under 
the dry-as-dust Albrechtsberger, the teacher of counter- 
point, and even under Mozart’s deadly enemy, Salieri 
—were earnestly and zealously pursued, as is evident 
from what he has left after him. But even now his 
mind was too richly developed and his fancy too 
lofty to learn anything except by independent action. 
Ten of Beethoven's works date from the time he lived 
in Bonn; but, during his first sojourn in Vienna, 
compositions flowed in profusion from his pen, and 
we cannot but suppose that the germs of many of 
these last were sown during the period of his 
Virtuosoship in Bonn. We conclude this chapter with 
a list of the works here referred to. 

Besides his first attempts at musical composition 
already mentioned, a concerto for the piano written in 
1784, and three quartets for the piano written in 1785, 
which were afterwards made use of in the Sonatas Op. 
2,we must add, as certainly dating from this period 
of Beethoven's life in Bonn, a ballet by Count Wald- 
stein (1791), a trio for the piano in E flat, the eight 
Songs of Op. 52, which appeared in 1805, two arias, 





one of which occurs in this Op. as Goethe's Mailied, a 
part of the Bagatellen, Op. 33, which appeared in 1803, 
the two preludes Op. 39, a minuet publisaed in 1803, 
the variations Vieni Amore (1790), a funeral cantata 
on the death of Joseph II. (1790), and one on that of 
Leopold II. (1792), the last of which was submitted 
to Haydn and which he thought a great deal of—both 
of these latter compositions are lost—an allegro and 
minuet for two flutes, a rondino for reed instruments 
and the string trio Op. 3 which appeared in 1796. 

In addition to these, there are, in all probability, 
many other compositions which were completed during 
Beethoven's first sojourn in Vienna, and published at 
a still later date; the Octet Op. 103, after which the 
Quintet Op. 4 was patterned before 1797, the Serenade 
Op. 8, which contained the germ of his Nocturne Op. 
42; the Variations Op. 66, on Ein Maedchen oder 
Weibchen, from the Magic Flute (published in 1798) ; 
the variations on God save the King, the Romance 
for the violin, both of which appeared in 1805, when 
Beethoven's brother secretly published much of his 
music ; the variation on Se Vuol Ballare from Mozart's 
Figaro; the Es War Einmal from Dittersdroff’s 
Little Red Riding Hood, the ‘See he comes,” the 
Messias, and a theme by Count Waldstein (appeared 
1793, 797), the Easy Sonata in C major, dedicated to 
Leonore von Breuning; the prelude in F minor 
(appearedin 1805), and the Sextet for wind instruments, 
Op. 71, which appeared in 1810. 

In his twenty-third year, Mozart could point to three 
hundred works which he had composed, among them 
the poetical sonatas of his youth. How little of sun- 
shine and leisure must there have been in a life which, 
spite of its extraordinary intellectual wealth and 
activity, reaped so little fruit! And even if we fix the 
date when the three Trios Op. 1, were composed in 
this period, when Beethoven was for the first time 
taught the meaning of the world and history, by the 
stormy movements of the last decade of the last 
century ; and admit that two concertos for the piano 
(Op. 19 and Op. 15) owe their origin to the wonderful 
fantasias with which he charmed the hearts and minds 
of the people of Bonn at that time, yet how little did 
he achieve! This fact is the most convincing proof 
of the truth of Beethoven's own assertion, that fortune 
did not favour him in Bonn. Leaving his musical 
training out of consideration, Beethoven's youth was 
not a very happy one. Seldom was it brightened 
for any length of time by the smiles of joy, 
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CHAPTER II. 


The golden age of music in Vienna had not passed 
away when Beethoven came to that city. Not the 
Court, but the wealthy nobility, and a great many 
circles of the cultured found in music the very soul of 
their intellectual life and of a nobler oe A 
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consequence of this was that more attention was paid 
to chamber music than any other; and we accordingly 
find that the greater number of Beethoven's com- 
positions, written at this period, are of that style of 
music. Their very dedications tell us much of the 
social circles of Vienna, and of the persons who 
graced them. 

First of all, we have the three Trios Op. 1, dedicated 
to Prince Karl von Lichnowsky. The man who had 
been the pupil and friend of Mozart might be glad, 
indeed, to see a substitute found so soon for that 
departed genius. A quartet consisting of the able 
artists Schuppenzigh, Sina, Weiss and Kraft, played 
at his house every Friday. Dr. Wegeler informs us 
that Beethoven, in 1794, lived with the Prince, who, 
at a later date, paid him a salary of twelve hundred 
marks. The variations on Sehe er Kommt, (See he 
comes) 1797, were dedicated to his consort, the Princess 
Christiane, née Thun. She prized Beethoven very 
highly, and, as he once said of her himself, would 
have liked to encase him in glass, that he might be 
screened from the defiling breath and touch of the 
unworthy. The first three Sonatas Op. 2 are dedicated 
to J. Haydn, and they introduce us to his special 
patron, the Prince Esterhazy, with whom Beethoven 
was not very intimate, although the commission to 
write the Mass Op. 86 was given by Nicholas Es- 
terhazy. The Quartet Op. 4, as well as the Sonatas 
for violin, Op. 23 and 24 (1800), and the String Quintet 
Op. 29 (1801) are dedicated to Count Fries. There is 
much in Beethoven's life to show that he was on 
terms of close friendship with this rich ‘* merchant.” 
The Sonata Op. 7 (1797), is dedicated to Countess 
Keglevics. The first concerto, which was finished in 
1794, is dedicated to the same person, then known as 
Princess Odescalchi. The Trios Op. g, as well as the 
brilliant Sonata Op. 22, belong, by right of dedication, 
to the Russian Count Browne, whom Beethoven him- 
self called le premier Mecene de sa muse, and the 
Sonatas Op. 10 (1798), to his consort. Tothe Countess 
von Thun, he dedicated the Trio Op. 11, composed the 
same year, and the Sonatas Op. 12, to Salieri, one of 
his teachers in Vienna, 

How highly Beethoven esteemed Lichnowsky is 
evidenced by the dedication to him of Op. 14, the 
Pathétique (1799). In it we find the earliest expression 
of Beethoven's view of music as a voice speaking to 
man’s innermost nature, calling to him to live a 
higher life. To Lichnowsky, likewise, was dedicated 
the Sonata Op. 26 with the beautiful Funeral March 
(1802). The two lovely Sonatas Op. 14 of the year 
1799, as well as the Sonata for the horn, Op. 17 (1800), 
are dedicated to the Countess Braun, whose husband 
gave Beethoven, some years after, the commission 
for the Fidelio; and the Quintet Op. 16, which was 
finished in 1797, to Prince Schwarzenberg. When we 
connect the name of Prince Lobkowitz with the first 
Quartets Op. 18, composed in 1797-1800; that of 





Baron. von Swieten, the lover of the well-tempered 
clavichord, with the first symphony Op. 21 (1800), 
that of the learned von Sonnenfels with the so-called 
Pastoral Sonata Op. 28 (1801), we can see the force of 
the remark made by J. F. Reichart, that the Austrian 
nobility of this period loved and appreciated music 
better probably than any other in the history of the 
world. That they did not continue to do so is due 
entirely to the fact of the general disturbance of their 
pecuniary circumstances consequent on the wars which 
caine to an end only in 1815, and which diminished 
their favourable influence on the cultivation of the art 
of music. But our artist had all the advantages of 
this noble patronage. He spared no pains nor sacrifice 
to profit by it. But his mind could not rest in the 
mere enjoyment of music. It sought other and higher 
spheres. His art was destined to absorb into itself 
the whole world of culture, to take an active part in 
the march of history and co-operate in giving expression 
to the ideas of life. The first real exploits of our artist 
were the Evoica and the Fidelio with the Leonore 
overture ; but the path which led to them was one on 
which those immediately surrounding him could not 
very well follow him, and one which subsequently 
isolated him personally more and more from his fellow 


men. 
(To be continued.) 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tae Orcuestra anp Tue Cao.” 


Sir,—Thanking you for a very kindly notice of my 
Part-song, ‘‘The Golden Hair that Galla wears,” I 
should like to point out that ‘‘ Humpty-Dumpty "—the 
extraordinary success of which is alluded to—was com- 
posed by my friend, A. J. Caldicott, of Worcester, and 
received, at a recent glee competition here, a special 
prize. I believe a vast number of copies have been 
sgld.— Yours truly, 


Henry Hixxzs. 
Manocuester, 4th March. 


[Almost as soon as we had gone to press last month 
we noticed our mistake in attributing ‘ Humpty- 
Dumpty ” to Dr. Hiles.—Ep. O. and C.} 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Guide to the Local Examinations of Trinity College, 
London. By Frepertc Cuarx. Sixth Edition. 
London: Hammond and Co. 


Students who intend to sit for any of the musical 
examinations in connection with Trinity College will 
find Mr. Clark's little manual indispensable. As Secre- 
tary to the College he is in the best possible position 
for obtaining and imparting information as to how W 
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set to work, what to work upon, and the surest methods 
of attaining the desired end. The Examination Papers 
at the end will show the aspirant what he has to expect 
in the way of questions. 








Archivio Musicale. Naples: Vincenzo Morano. 


This is the first number of a new fortnightly pub- 
lication which proposes to treat of Austhetics, Acoustics, 
Counterpoint, Harmony, Singing, Instrumentation, 
Biography, Bibliography, Contemporary Art, &c., &c. 
The list of contributors and correspondents contains 
many eminent names (including our own Oxford Pro- 
fessors of Music), and promises to be interesting. 








Cantio Dominica ; or, Music for a Solemn Cclebration of 


the Holy Eucharist. By C. J. Rivspaue, B.A. 
London: W. Reeves. 


Mr. Ridsdale has written this work with an evident 
desire to compose music which should emphasise the 
meaning of the words, and the result is very good. 
The very attempt is commendable, seeing that so many 
“Services” are only successions of chords and phrases 
which would suit any other words as well as those to 
which they are set. This is not the case, however, 
here; the work is clever, the part-writing good, the 
harmonies telling, and the meaning of the words is 
always on the composer’s mind. Only very good choirs 
could do justice to Mr. Ridsdale’s ‘‘ Cantio Dominica,”’ 
and the music is not only good in itself, but well 
adapted to its special purpose. 








Te Deum Laudamus, 
Hymn Tunes. 
B. Williams. 


This Te Deum, while not so elaborate as the Services 
just noticed, is yet a fairly good piece of work. There 
is a tendency to end phrases too frequently in the 
dominant—a good resting-place, but apt to pall on 
long continued repetition. The Hymn Tunes do not 
strike us as being very original; many of them recall 
to mind old and well-tried tunes. 


in E Flat. Sixteen Original 
By Cuartes Dennis. London: 








Hodges v, Chanot. 
Violin Case. 


Criticisms and Remarks on the Great 
London : Mitchell and Hughes. 


Our readers doubtless know all about the case which 
gave the title to this pamphlet, which Mr. Chanot 
has issued to set himself right with the public. 
There is no doubt at all in our minds on the following 
points :—That people who are silly enough to believe 
inthe genuineness of a label in a violin deserve all 
they get in the way of bad bargains; that, Mr. Chanot 
did not affirm the violin to be a genuine Carlo 
Bergonza; that, Mr. Hodges might have asked the 
question, or obtained the opinion of an expert before 





buying, or both, but did neither, and, having closed 
his eyes, cannot blame Mr. Chanot for not opening 
them for him; that £55 was not, as was proved 
by two experts, an extravagant price for the violin; 
that Mr. Hodges was decidedly wrong to take a 
receipt for £75, when he only paid £55; that he was 
extortionate in asking £150, and not Mr. Chanot in 
asking £55; and that ifthe jury had taken all these 
points into consideration their verdict would have 
been more just and less legal. We certainly commend 


Mr. Chanot for putting forward his own view of the 
case. 








The History of Music. By Em Naumann. Translated 
by F. Prazcer, and Edited by Rev. Sir F. A. Gonz 
Ovusetey, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc. London: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 


This excellent publieation, which we have already 
noticed, has now reached the fourth part, wherein the 
account of the Music of the Islamites is concluded, and 
that of the Greeks and Romans begun. In elucidating 
the latter subject, some capitally executed drawings 
are given, illustrating the mythological era of Music— 
that of Ulysses passing the Syrens being a very 
successful sketch of a Relief on a marble sarco- 
phagus in the Museum at Florence. The Appendix 
issued with this part is a facsimile of the rough draft 
of Beethoven's ‘‘ Erl King,” the original MS. of which 
is in the possession of the Society of Friends of Music 
at Vienna. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


A meeting was held in the Banquetting Hall of St. 
James's Palace, on Tuesday, February 28th, 1832, to 
establish a Royal College of Music as a National In- 
stitution. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G., 
presided, and there was a crowded attendance, 


His Rovat Hicuness raz Prince or Waxes addressed 
the meeting as follows :—I have called you together 
to-day, the representatives of the counties and towns 
in England, the dignitaries of the Church and other 
religious and educational bodies, distinguished colonists 
and the representatives of foreign powers, to aid me 
in the promotion of a national object by obtaining 
contributions for the establishment of a Royal College 
of Music. 

Were the object less than of national importance, I 
should not have troubled you—the heads of social 
life—to meet me here to-day, and I should not myself 
have undertaken the responsibility of acting as the 
leader and organiser of the movement. I have invited 
to meet you the leading musicians, and publishers of 
music, the most eminent musical instrument makers 
and patrons of music, and I trust by the co-operation 
and union of theee, the most powerful elements of 
society, we may succeed in establishing a Royal Colleg: 
of Music on a more extended basis than any existin: 
institution in the United Kingdom; worthy alike o 
this meeting and of this country for whose benefit yor 
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are asked to give your time, your money, and your 
influence. 

I do not propose to trouble you with any proofs of 
the advantages that would be derived from the estab- 
lishment of a National College of Music. That subject 
has been fully discussed by the Duke of Albany at 
Manchester, and his address is before the world. He 
showed that relatively to foreign countries England | 
occupied three centuries ago a higher place in the 
musical world than she does at the present time, and 
he proved that the almost universal establishment of 
central and national musical institutions abroad, and 
the want of such an institution in England, had been , 
one cause why musical progress has not in this country 
kept pace with the increase of wealth and population 
and the corresponding development of science and art. 

Again, the necessity of public aid formed the ground- 
work of the appeal made at Manchester by the Duke 
of Edinburgh and Prinee Christian. Music, as they 
showed, is far more expensive to teach than other arts, | 
and the natural capaeity for instruction in music is_ 
more rare than in almost any other art. You are, 
compelled then, if you would have good musicians, to 
ee means by which those to whom nature has_ 

een bountiful in giving good ears and good voices, but 
niggardly in giving worldly wealth, may be sought out 
in their obscurity and brought up to distinction by a 
proper course of instruction. 

What I have said naturally leads me to deal with 
free education in music, eoupled in certain cases with 
free maintenance of the pupil, as the first branch of the 
subject on whieh I desire to engage your sympathies | 
and ask your aid. This system of gratuitous education - 
is one of the principal features which will distinguish 
the new College from the Royal Academy and other 
excellent existing Schools of Music. I do not mean 
to say that we intend to exclude paying pupils. To 
adopt such a course would be to deprive musical 
ability in the upper.classes of amy means of access to. 
the College, and would stamp it with a narrow and 
contracted character, which is above all to be avoided 
in @ national institution intended to include in its 
corporate character all classes throughout the kingdom. 
What I seek to create is an institution bearing the 
same relation to the art of music as that which our 
great public schools, Eton and Winchester, for example, 
bear to general education. On the-one side you have 
scholars who are on the foundation and educated by 
means of endowments; on the other side pupils who 
derive no direct benefit from the foundation. Both 
classes of pupils follow the same course of study, their 
teachers are the same, their rewards are the same. 
They differ only in the fact that the Collegers derive 
aid from the College, while those who are not on the 
foundation pay for the whele of their education. 

I lay great stress on this combination of the two 
rystems of education—that by endowment and that by 
payment. Financially it enables us to have salaried 
teachers of the greatest eminence, who will give so 
much of their time as they devote to teaching exclu- 
sively to the imstruction of pupils at the College. 

But more than all, a union of different elasses in a 
common and elevating pursuit, is the best mode of 
binding in one tie of common enthusiasm the different 
grades of society, varying alike in wealth and social 
influence. Each has much to learn from the other, 


i 


4 


where all meet on common groumd and ox a footing of 
artistic quality. 7 

A further object, and one most material, is sought 
to be attained by including in our College persons who 
do not intend to make music their profession. To 
advance music as an art in its highest aspects resort 
must be had to those who possess the best opportunities 
for general mental culture. The most highly educated 
classes are these who have the greatest power of 
disseminating the influence of art throughout the 
country. They are the sources from which the 
civilizing stream proceeds downwards and penetrates 
through every channel of our complex social life. 

I will now proceed to explain the details of the 
scheme for which I ask your support, beginuing with 
the foundation as being that braneh of the College for 
which public money will be required. The least 
number of scholars which would be worthy to con. 
stitute a foundation for the College would be one 
hundred ; of these fifty should have their education 
free, and fifty should be maintained as well as 
educated. These scholars will be seleeted by open 
competition throughout the United Kingdom. A 
system of examination will be organised by which 
every town, nay, every village in the kingdom, may 
be afforded a chance of participating in the public 
benefaetion. Only let eminent ability be found in the 
village choir, the pupil will be brought to London, and 
may, if he but possess the requisite ability, become a 
Beethoven or Mendelssohn, and any school of music 
may put forward its best pupil as a candidate for 
collegiate honours. The expense of maintenance and 
edueation of pupils I estimate at about £80 a year; 
that of education alone at about £40 a year. 

I should hope also that your liberality will grant me 
means to found at least two fellowships, in order that 
rising musicians who have acquired distinction at the 
College may not be tempted, on commencing their 
professional career, to sacrifice the higher aspirations 
of their art to the necessity of providing immediate 
means of subristence. 

Having settled the number of our foundationers, 
where are weto place them? In London, I need not 
say, land is sold by the yard, and not by the acre, and 
a square yard in a good locality is often equal in value 
to a square acre in a remote district. Yet for the 
health of a young community we must have open space 
and pure air, and space is particularly necessary in 4 
musie school ; for, as the Duke of Edinburgh showed in 
his address at Manchester, pupils in an ordinary school 
may be grouped and classified, but musieal pupils 
require space for the performance either of vocal 
or instrumental musie and the individual attention of 
their masters, te an extent quite unknown in the 
education of pupils in other branches of knowledge. 

Again the locality in which a sehool is placed must 
be of easy aecess in order to accommodate the staff of 
teachers; for though I hope to have a resident staff 
te a greater extent than has yet been tried in any other 
musical school, yet undoubtedly extraneous teaching 
must form a considerable portion of our instruction. 

Now on the point of site 1 am happy to say I cal 
give the meeting the most satisfactory assurance with: 
out making any calls on their liberality. It is due to 
the foresight of my father, the Prince Consort, that at 
a time when South Kensington was eomparativelf 
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hibition Commissioners was purchased with a view to 
furnish sites for future public buildings. In the few 
years that have elapsed since that purchase a suburb 
has been converted intoacity. The estate lies between 
two stations of the Metropolitan District Railway, and 
is skirted on the north by one of the most frequented 
:»ads in the metropolis. Here-already we hav e a nu- 
cleus for the College in the building constructed by the 
great liberality of Mr. Freake, and I am enabled to state , 
as Chairman of the Commission of 1851, that in 
proportion as the public contributions enable us to 
construct our buildings, in the same proportion will 
the Commissioners be prepared to grant a sufficiency of 
site on which to erect them. 

The Commissioners have also a considerable portion 
of the Albert Hall under their control, and by connecting 
that Hall with the new College by a tunnel or a bridge, 
practising rooms, sitting rooms, dining rooms, and two 
small theatves will be immediately at the disposal of 
the College. The Commissioners will also be prepared 
to assist the College with an annual grant of money. 

To maintain the College with one hundred pupils on 
the foundation, apart from the expense of buildings, an 
income of not less than from £10,000 to £12,000-a year 
will be required. 

The plan will admit of any degree of development in 
proportion as the munificence of the public or the 
Government supplies the requisite funds. 

A Charter for incorporating the College has already 
been prepared and laid before the Privy Council. I 
have myself undertaken to be President. The govern- 
ing body consists of a Council entrusted with the 
fanction of making bye laws for the regulation of the 
College, and ofan Executive. Committee charged with 
the details of the administration. The names of the 
gentlemen who form the Council and the Executive 
Committee will be published, and will, I am satisfied, 
command the confidence alike of the public and of the 
musical world. 

I have now laid my plan before you. I commend it 
to your favourable consideration. A few words I would 
fain add to prevent any misunderstanding of my inten- 
tions. I have not brought you here to ask your aid for 
the support only of a school calculated to advance music 
by giving the best instruction continued over a course 
of years. This might be done by strengthening existing 
schools. I have not brought you here for the sole 
purpose of asking for charitable aid, whereby to educate 
young and deserving musicians. Such an institution 
is but a branch of what I desire to found. My object 
is above and beyond this. I wish to establish an insti- 
tution having a wider basis and a more extended in- 
fluence than any existing school or college of music in 
this country. It will teach music of the highest class ; 
it will have a foundation for the education, and in some 
cases for the free maintenance of pupils who. have ob- 
tained by merit the right to such privileges. But it 
will do more than this. It will be to England what 
the Berlin Conservatoire is to Germany, what the Paris 
Conservatoire is to France, or the Vienna Conservatoire 
to Austria—the recognised centre and head of the 
musical world. Why is it that Germany, France, and 
Italy have national styles of music? Why is it that 
England has no music re ognised as national? It has 
able composers, but nothing indicative of the national 
life or national feeling. The reason is not far to seek. 
There is no centre of music to which English musicians 





may resort with confidence, and thence derive instruc- 
tion, counsel, and inspiration. I hope by the breadth of 
my plan to interest all present in its success. You who 
are Musicians must desire to improve your art, and such 
will be the object of the Royal College. You who are 
_ only lovers of Music must wish well to a plan which 
provides for all classes of Her Majesty's subjects a 
pleasure which you yourselves enjoy so keenly. To 
those who are deaf to Music, as practical men, I would 
say thus mnch—to raise the people you must purify 
their emotions and oultivate their imaginations. To 
satisfy the natural craving for excitement you must 
substitute an innocent and healthy mode of acting on 
the passions for the fierce thirst for drink and eager 
pursuit of other unworthy objects. Music acts directly 
on the emotions, and it cannot be abused, for no excess 
in Music is injurious. 

In laying this. great. national qnestion before you I 
have followed the example of my father, by offering to 
place myself at the. head of a great social movement. 
I have asked you for assistance, I await your answer 
with confidence. I am,sure that it will be worthy of 
the nation of which yon are representatives. 

To you, my Lords Lieutenant, I would address my- 
self with an intimation that I trust you will assemble 
meetings throughout your counties, for it is desirable 
that contributions should be received from all parts of 
the country as showing the interest taken by the 
people in Music. My Lord Mayor of London and 
other Mayors who are here, I am sure I may hope that 
you will assist by presiding at assemblies of your 
townsmen, and will urge them to contribute to so 
national an institution. I may, I doubt not, look with 
confidence to the representatives of the Church and of 
other religious and educational denominations who 
have been good enough to. attend here, to remind 
their choirs and their flocks that any contributions 
will be a grateful testimony that the population of 
England are interested in improving an art which 
more than others excites devotional feelings and 
inspires with enthusiasm public and private worship. 

From those who are directly interested in music, 
either professionally or as amateurs, I trust I have a 
right to expect the greatest measure of assistance 
which they can afford; for on their behalf and with a 
view to extend the influence of the science to which 
they are devoted, we are met here to-day for the 
purpose of establishing a national central musical 
institution. I know the loyalty of our Colonial 
brethren; they will not be behind-hand in aiding 
the Mother-country. From foreign countries I have 
received so many tokens of regard and sympathy 
that I may look with confidence to them to give 
their support to an institution the doors of which 
will be thrown open to all nations. 

One practical observation in conclusion. I trust that 
those present here to-day will each and every of them 
from time to time communicate to me the steps they 
are taking to procure contributions, and will forward 
to the honorary secretaries the amount of contributions 
they may receive. 

For my part, I will take care, as soon as I am 
enabled to form some judgment of the extent to which 
the nation will support this demand, to communicate 
to the contributories and to the public the details of the 
foundation and establishment of the College of which I 





\ have only set forth in my address the general outline. 
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CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Sixteenth Edition, 
Price 4s. In Cloth Cover, price 5s. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus. Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 
(With Progressive Exercises) Eighth Edition, 
Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 
PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 
(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 68. each. 
SCOTSON CLARK’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 
Price 5s. (Half-price.) 
CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 


LA BOULANGERE. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 
ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY MUSIC BY 


H. B. FARNIE. J. OFFENBACH. 
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LA BOULANGERE. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8. 
LA BOULANGERE. Complete Opera for Piano Solo. ,, 2/6 


SONGS, &c. 


COMPASS, 
’Tis so Good to have a 
Sweetheart .. 
Far Apart .. 
(Romance) 
The Coalmanand the Miller Soprano 
(Idyll in Black and White) 
Yes, You are Free me 
ee ae 
(Romance) 
The Dream is over .. .. 
(Valse Lente) 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Selection of Airs R. pe Vitsac. In Two Books, each 4s. 
Ditto Henry Parker 4s. 





KEY. PRICB. 


Contralto 


Dto EK G 4s. 
Contralto 


CtoE E flat 4s. 
CtoF F 4s. 


AtoF E flat 4s. 
CtoF G 


CtoE 


Baritone 
Contralto 


Baritone E flat 4s, 








DANCE MUSIC. 


Quadrilles 
Waltzes 
Polka .. 


ArBaN 4g, 
os Cario Zort1 4s. 
on +» Max Frunumna 4s. 
Lancers es ar Pe ee J.8. Hiwuer 4s. 
N.B.—All the Songs, Ptano and Dance Music supplied at Half 

the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NEW TENOR SONG, 


— 


TO VAN BSSA. 


Words from the “ Fevintemorre,” 
MUSIC BY 


JOHN BROADHOUSE. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


LONDON :—WILLIAM REEVES, “ Orcuestra” Orricr, 
185, Furret Srreer. 








EXAMINATIONS FCR MUSICAL DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS, 





The Author of ‘* Mustcan Acoustics” prepares (by post) Can- 
didates for all Examinations in Acoustics. 


Terms moderate and inclusive. 


Address, JOHN BROADHOUSE, West View, Hadley Green, 
Barnet, N. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 63. 6d. 


To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Italy, 78. per 
Annum. Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 3s. 6d, 
6d. a line after. 


Per inch in Column, 5s. 6d. 
Sold by W. Reeves, 185, Fixer Street, Lonpoy ; 
Apams & Franois, Fuzer Srreer, E.C. 
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THE WAGNER CYCLUS AT DRURY LANE. 


The approaching season of German Opera at Drury 
Lane Theatre, may make a few remarks upon Wagner 
and the School he has founded, not unacceptable to 
our readers. Perhaps no man of modern times has 
more divided public opinion as to his life's work than 
has this composer. The changes in the character and 
general bearing of Music in this country have poate 
in orderly fashion, from the grand but conventiou 
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style of the middle ages down to this the latest 
example of modern progress. At the restoration the 
school of Purcell, and other of our native composers, 
had its day at a time when nothing worthy to 
compete with it existed on the Continent; but from 
{hence and by gradual insinuations the German school 
began to assert itself; and partly by its intrinsic merit 
and partly from an unjust bias that prevailed towards 
the works of foreign composers, well nigh drove 
Englishmen out of the field. Handel was succeeded by 
Hadyn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn, 
and it would now seem as if Wagner was to be our 
Leader. Wagner was born at Leipzig in 1813, and pro- 
duced his earliest operas ‘‘ Rienzi” and ‘ Der fliegende 
Hollinder” at Paris in 1841. When he had to quit 
Saxony, in 1848, he composed “‘ Lohengrin” in Switzer- 
land; where he had sought refuge. In 1855 he undertook 
the direction of the Philharmonic Society’s Concerts in 
London, and many amusing stories are told of his 
eccentricities and impatience as a conductor. He 
explained his ideas of opera in a volume of Essays, 
Oper Und Die Drama, published in 1852; and argued 
that music, poetry, and dramatic effect should not 
be separated, but combined and made mutually 
supporting ; and he takes himself the credit of having 
re-formed the opera in this respect. His operas are 
consequently as much spectacles as they are works 
of Musical Art. His compositions are all characterised 
by a restless love of modulation, and mere effect that 
mar their classical value. His instrumentation also is 
charged with overpowering the vocal parts. Notwith- 
standing these seeming faults, he has a large and 
increasing body of disciples on the Continent, as well 
as in England; and the approaching performances at 
Drury Lane, at which theatre the best of his works are 
to be given, will give us all a chance of hearing and 
judging for ourselves under the most favourable 
conditions. With Herr Richter as conductor, the 
works are sure to be faultlessly rendered, and English 
musicians will have an opportunity that should not be 
lost by them. We have already given the programme 
of the performances. 





AMENITIES OF MUSICAL JOURNALISM. 





They manage these things much worse in America 
than in England. Abuse and slang are the weapons 
most in vogue over there, if we may judge by a pretty 
quarrel going on between two rival musical (?) editors. 
Mr. J. C. Freund, who was the proprietor of a musical 
journal which failed, has recently started another 
called Music, whereat the Musical Critie and Trade 
Review begins to criticise and review with a 
Vigour and nerve only possible, we trust, in the “land 
of the free.” We are not dealing with the merits of 
the quarrel, which we have no desire to discuss; we 
allude only to the style in which the war is carried on. 
lis latest feature is a ‘‘slashing” article in the 








Musical Critic and Trade Review, which begins 


with half a column of lines in type of various sizes, 
after this style :— 


OUT OF HIS OWN MOUTH HATH HE 
CONDEMNED HIMSELF. 








Joun C. Fr pD SquEaLs AND CoNFESSES THAT 
tHE Music TrapEs wiLt not Dra 
wita Hm. 


BRAVO, MUSIC TRADES!!! 





The following extracts from this fearfully and 
wonderfully made article will doubtless amuse our 
readers, especially those of them who do not see 
American musical papers :— 

‘Our first victory was gained when we struck the 
first blow. It was entirely unexpected by us. We 
had thought that there was enough bravado in these 
men to make, at least, an apology for a fight, before 
throwing up the sponge. But no. Hardly had The 
Musical Critic and Trade Review opened its batteries 
when they squeaked piteously, and began to cry out 
for somebody to come and pull us off. It was a 
humiliating spectacle to see two overgrown men 
frightened out of their wits by one small man, when 
previously their lives had been passed in blustering and 
bullying.” 

‘“We do not believe he derived much comfort from 
our issue of January 20th, which he thought he had 
suppressed, for he immediately withdrew from the 
field of battle, and sought ‘the seclusion which the 
sutler’s tent grants’ in the rear, and threw the brunt 
of the fight on his man King. King kept up the fight 
for about three days, skirmishing into our printers, 
and threatening them with prosecution, and boasting iu 
warerooms that he would immediately proceed against 
us for libel on his own personal account. After about 
three days, however, he too retired, and in favour of— 
his wife. He claimed that he did not care for himsel/, 
but that he would not have his wife’s name dragged 
into the mud. He said, we understand, that we 
had libelled his wife, and that she would prosecute us 
for that crime. Merciful Powers! Has it come to 
this, that these two great hulking fellows should hide 
behind a woman's petticoats ?” 

‘* What is the press for? What is The Musical Critic 
and Trade Review for, if not to protect musicians and 
the music trades against just the sort of man that 
John Cr. Fr d has shown himself to be ?” 

If this redoubtable champion of the press were 
amenable to reason, we should suggest to him that to 
abuse its powers by indulging in personalities of this 
kind is to lower musical journalism to the level of a 
street brawl. If this is the best the press can do for 





art, we must repeat the question of our pugnacious 
contemporary— What is the press for ? 
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PURITY IN MUSIC. 
By A. F. Tuisaut. 
(Translated from the German by JoHN BROADHOUSE.) 


(Continued from page 219). 


How is it possible, then, to account for the pride of 
modern times, so cold, so weak, and so thoroughly 
worldly in the things of religion, seeing that it 
exhibits (even in the Church) nothing but its own 
works, and carelessly casts aside everything that 
would impart joy and delight ta the souls of genuine 
Christians? And yet this has been done to the greatest 
extent where we should have looked for it least, and 
to the least extent where we might have expected it 
the most. This applies particularly to the Russo- 
Greek Church. She alone has remained faithful to 
the past with rigid tenacity as far as was possible in 
a world of constant change, and has preserved a great 
deal which would in all probability carry us back to 
the second or third century. The grandeur of her 
old tunes has invariably aroused the admiration of 
those best able to judge; and an anecdote was re- 
cently current in St, Petersburg to the effect, that a 
celebrated French composer, who visited the imperial 
chapel there cried out bitterly on leaving the chapel, 
‘‘ Must I then come to St. Petersburg to hear for the 
first time proper church music?” It is naturally 
presumed that after the twelfth century, and par- 
ticularly since the time of Catherine I1., much that is 
new has been introduced ; although with regard to the 
liturgy and the congregational part of the service, 
the music continues practically unaltered ; and it is 
therefore the more to be lamented that no one has 
endeavoured to bring it as a whole to the light, far the 
study of it would, as I well know from my own 
experience, undoubtedly thraw much light upon the 
ancient Greek modes. ‘The Church of Rome, fram its 
very nature, was more than all others urged hy the 
most powerfnl motives to retain those grand original 
ttunes known as Ambrosian or Gregorian ; those (so 
far as I know them) truly sublime and heavenly songs 
and intonations which, originated by genius and 
improved by art in the youngest and grandest days of 
the Church, impress the soul more deeply than many 
of our modern compositions which are specially 
designed for effect. And yet the Sistine Chapel, 
though wonderfully faithful to the masterpieces of 
medieval times, does not seem to pay the same 
regard to these earlier melodies. In any event it is 
certain that nowhere in Italy can information be ab- 
tained respecting the Ambrosian and Gregorian tunes. 
In Germany the most that could be got would be a few 
quotatians from the work of Forkel: and as for the 
rest, it appears to be considered the proper thing to 
know gcarcely anything about them. It could not, 
indeed, be otherwise so long as these tunes are 
repudiated by those who are in authority, The 
cathedral of Cologne would have been a fitting 





receptacle in which this magnificent inheritance of 
the olden time should have found its home; yet what 
do we see? In the year 1741 appeared at Coiogne 
duly sanctioned by the Elector, and belauded by the 
censors, that Tune Book which has since been go 
extensively used, namely, ‘* The New Hymn Book for 
Church and Home, sacred to God and the Lamb, for 
the Daughter of Sion travelling on the threefold way 
of perfection to the heavenly Jerusalem ;"* and yet 
even this Hymn Book is full of light and trivial tunes 
—a statement which would be altogether incredible 
if we were not told in the Preface that, in order to 
obtain variety, the Editor had secured the services of 
many different hands, ‘‘as most of the tunes in the 
old Hymn Book in common use have become corrupt, 
or are not of an edyfing charaoter.” It may be said 
without exaggeration that ‘‘ The Mock Nightingale,” a 
half-sacred half-romantic book of devotion and amuse. 
ment, published with music by a Jesuit at Cologne 
in 1649, is with all its ramancing a more spiritual book 
than this only too renowned Chorale Book. 

Going next to the Hymns of the Hussites, the one 
thing we find about them to cheer us is, that Luther 
used and highly esteemed them, and that they are 
even now used to a certain extent—though no doubt 
modernised in many ways—by the Moravian Churches. 
Yet these are the tunes which of all others least de- 
serve oblivion ; for springing from a stock which has 
up to the present time distinguished itself everywhere 
by great musical powers—the outpourings of an 
intensely fervent spirit under tyranny and persecution 
the chorales of the Hussites carry the marks of 
spiritual power, humble resignation, and _ moral 
nobility, that can hardly be equalled elsewhere. 
And yet the Protestants have entirely forgotten 
them; and their forgetfulness and neglect are the 
more unpardonable, seeing that this very Hussite 
Hymn Book was, according to tradition, cansidered 
so dangerous by the Jesuits that they bought and 
burnt the whole edition except a few copies, one of 
which has fortunately come into my own hands. 
This would have furnished an excellent motive for en- 
couraging the proscribed book, by the issue of a new 
and large edition. But no one thought of so doing 
till just lately, while in the interval, the most trashy 
things were being published as though they were 
treasures which it was a necessity that every one 
should possess. 


(To be continued.) 





== 





‘Own CorrEsPonpENTs.”’—The old Chroniclers are the ‘‘own 
correspondents ” of days long gone by ; and their quaint and stiff 
language seems better to suit the battles and pageants which they 
describe than any modern adaptation of it,.”—-Antiquerus 
Magazine and Bibliographer. 





* “ Neues Gott und dem Lamm gehgiligtes Kirchen-und Haus 
Gesang der auf dreifachen Wege der Volkommenheit nach dem hima 
lischen Jerusalem wandeinden Tochter Sion,” 
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THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. 


A Series of Popular Papers by WuitFieELD Warp, 
A.M., M.D., Physician to the Metropolitan Throat 
Hospital, New York. 


(Continued from page 247.) 
Foop 


Has a double office to perform within the human 
organism. (1) To supply nourishment. (2) To 
supply heat. The article of diet that has the special 
property of producing heat in the body is fat. When 
this substance, which may with propriety be called 
fuel, enters the stomach, which may be called the 
stove, it undergoes a process of combustion, which 
generates heat. This explains the reason why the 
temperature of the body remains at nearly the same 
point throughout the entire year. This establishes 
the point that fat is necessary to health. It is not 
necessary to eat the clear fat of meat, in order that fat 
as such may effect an entrance into the body, for 
there are many articles which enter into an ordinary 
bill of fare that contain great quantities of it; for 
instance, butter, gravies, salad-dressings, milk, some 
of the vegetables, soups, &c., and from which enough 
heat can be obtained to satisfy all ordinary wants ina 
temperate climate such as ours. With regard to food, 
the several points which the singer is most desirous 
of obtaining information about are— 

1st. What style of diet will conduce most to the 
preservation of the voice. 

2nd. When ought the meals to be partaken, and— 

3rd. How long after eating can vocaligation be 
safely entered upon. 

The diet of the singer should be bland as well as 
nutritious ; he should eat those things which have the 
dual quality of being easily assimilated, and very 
nutritious. Of the different kinds of meats, venison, 
turkey, roast-beef, and lamb, are the easiest digested | 
occupying from one hour and thirty-five minutes to 
three hours ; whilst veal, corned beef, and roast pork 
are the hardest to digest, consuming from four hours 
to five hours and fifteen minutes. Cooked vegetables, 
as a general thing, unless seasoned too highly, are 
easily digested. These, however, served up in a crude 
form, as cabbage (in the form of ‘cold slaw”), 
cucumbers, and such like, with the exception of fresh 
salads which in some manner seem to be beneficial, 
had better be avoided. Pastry contains very little 
nutritive material, and should be invariably discarded. 
Rich puddings and sweetmeats should be partaken of 
Sparingly; ripe fruits in moderation are useful as 
abettors of digestion; nuts of all kinds, especially 
when eaten at the conclusion of a hearty meal, are 
Particularly hurtful, they do harm by absorbing the 
digestive fluids, which of a necessity stops the diges- 
tion. A moderate quantity of liquid only should be 





taken at meals. Regularity in meals is a point of 
vast importance. As a rule food is more easily 
assimilated the earlier in the day it is ingested ; this is 
due to the fact that the digestive organs have become 
thoroughly rested throughout the night, and are 
consequently able to enter with vigour upon the daily 
task. Dinner at noon to be followed by a light tea at 
nightfall is a rule, which, if rigidly adhered to, will be 
a safeguard against all ordinary attacks of indigestion. 
In order that acts of singing be properly performed it 
is absolutely necessary that the stomach should be 
nearly empty. If this organ is full, it will prevent the 
proper inflation of the lungs, by affording an obstacle 
to the descent of the diaphragm ; and the action of one 
part of the vocal apparatus being thus compromised, 
it follows that tones generated in the latter mechanism 
must be faulty. 

The period of time that should intervene between 
acts of eating and singing depends entirely upon the 
heartiness and digestibility of the meal. It is utterly 
impossible to specify any exact amount; generally 
enough of the food will be disposed of in from one to 
two hours after breakfast, from two to three after 
dinner, and from one-half to one after a light supper, 
to allow of free play of the breathing apparatus. 

On account of the numerous fallacies in vogue 
respecting the use of alcoholic beverages, I shall devote 
a few lines to their brief consideration. By careful 
and repeated chemical analysis, alcohol—which forms 
the basis of all fermented liquors—contains nothing 
capable of affording nourishment to the body. What 
influence, then, does it exert upon the system? 
Simply that ofa heat producer. This substance upon 
entering the body undergoes a process of rapid com- 
bustion, which speedily generates heat, and this beat 
is almost instantaneously diffused through the entire 
frame, producing an agreeable sense of warmth, which 
warmth, however is unnatural and short-lived, and is 
speedily superseded by depression, which is great in 
proportion to the amount of the previous excitement. 
The operation of alcoho] upon the human organism 
is essentially that of a stimulus, increasing for a time, 
like other stimuli, the yital activity of the body, so 
that while under its influence the body can often 
perform greater feats of exertion than at other times. 
When, however, the effects of the stimulation has 
worn off, there follows a state of depression which, as 
I have already stated, is more prolonged and severe 
in proportion as the previous excitement has been 
greater. Nothing, therefore, is in the end gained by 
the employment of alcoholic beverages, which is only 
justifiable where some temporary emergency can only 
be met by a temporary augmentation of power, even 
at the expense of an increased amount of subsequent 
depression. I was some time since very much 
surprised while perusing a lately published work on 
the voice to learn that the author advised the singer 
when fatigued during a protracted performance to 
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resort to an occasional glass of stimulants. No advice 
could be more pernicious than this—certainly none 
more fraught with danger to the prospects of the 
artist; the habit once formed is apt to be kept up, 
more especially if it is authorized by the master, and, 
as a consequence, the voice will eventually be ruined. 
The evil effects of “‘ drink” on the voice are marked: 
(1) 1t destroys that freshness and vivacity so enchant- 
ing to the listener; (2) It gradually diminishes the 
capacity or range of the voice; (3) By creating 
congestion it renders the delicate tissues of the larynx 
more susceptible to cold; (4) Its excessive use 
produces a peculiar hoarseness and cough, easily 
distinguishable to the practised ear. 

For the fatigue engendered by protracted singing, 
whether it be in opera or concert, I should prescribe 
an occasional sip of beef-tea, feeling well assured that 
this beverage will meet the requirements of an ordinary 
case. 

The Vocal Cords are capable of a great degree of 
development by the use of a judicious series of exer- 
cises. For the proper development of these bodies, 
there are several rules which must be observed— 

ist. The exercises must be regularly and systema- 
tically practised. 

2nd. They must always be well within the register. 

3rd. They should never be pushed to the point of 
fatigue. 

4th. They should never be sung too loud. 

5th. They should never be made use of when the 
vocal organs are attacked by cold, no matter how 
slight. 

6th. They should be practised while standing 
upright, so as to allow of free play of the lungs and 
accessory vocal organs. 

It is not generally known that the lungs, or bellows, 
so to speak, of the human musical instrument are 
capable of being greatly increased in size as well as 
strength. These organs are in a measure elastic, 
and it is this property which enables them to expand 
during inspiration and collapse during expiration. 
Now, if by any means this elasticity can be augmented, 
the expansive power of the pulmonary organs will be 
proportionally increased, which in turn will enlarge 
their capability for holding air. This increase in 
elasticity and consequent enlargement of the lungs 
can be produced by the practice of a variety of exercises, 
styled “ breathing exercises.” If any one doubt the 
truth of this statement, let him practise these 
‘* breathing exercises '—which are performed by slowly 
and gradually inflating the lungs to their fullest extent, 
allowing the air to remain there for a short time, and 
then gradually permitting it to escape—daily for 
several weeks—and I assure him he will be well 
satisfied with the experiment. Nnmerous blowing 
instruments have been from time to time invented for 
the express purpose of developing the pulmonary 
organs, but the employment of these contrivances is 


dangerous, because the person using them, unless he 
exercises a great amount of caution, is apt to strain, 
or possibly rupture, the lung tissue. In order to 
estimate the expansibility of the lungs, it is only 
necessary to measure the circumference of the body. at 
the lower part of the chest during complete collapse, 
and then during full expansion, and subtract the one 
from the other; the average difference is 2} inches: 
but I have frequently—after a judicious course vy: 
exercises—seen this difference amount up to 4} or 5 
inches. 

Bodily exercise is especially beneficial to the singer 
—that class which is performed in the open air, and 
which calls into play nearly all the muscles of the 
body, such as vaulting, running, brisk walking, &c., 
is the most healthful. The various kinds of instru- 
ments that have been invented for indoor exercise, 
such as Indian clubs, health-lifts, gymnastic tubes, 
rowing machines, &c., are generally serviceable. 

Daily sponging of the neck and upper part of the 
chest is an excellent preventative of throat difficulties ; 
it toughens the tissues and renders them less suscep- 
tible to the influence of atmospheric changes. The 
growing of a full beard is also said to be very effica- 
cious. I have been repeatedly assured by reliable 
persons that excellent results have followed the em- 
ployment of this remedy. Respirators, although 
commonly used abroad, are seldom seen in this 
country. They are elliptical in shape, fit accurately 
over the mouth like a pad, and are provided with the 
finest wire gauze'to allow of respiration ; they perform 
a double duty: they heat the air as it passes through 
them, and they prevent all particles of dust, &c., from 
obtaining an entrance into the body. The principal 
virtue of these appliances lie in the fact that they 
keep the cold air from striking against any part of 
the mouth or throat, which might chance to be the 
seat of disease. 

Respirator veils are also much worn abroad. The 
only difference between them and an ordinary veil is, 
that that portion extending from the nose to the chin 
is lined with very fine wire gauze. The closing of 
the mouth and breathing exclusively through the 
nostrils answers the same purpose as the two above- 
mentioned varieties of respirators. All diseases of 
the nasal passages and mouth should be cured if 
possible, for fear that the larynx be secondarily 
involved by extension of inflammation. The affection 
most often found in the nasal cavities is catarrh, which, 
thanks to the laryngoscopic apparatus, is readily 
cured, An elongated uvula, or, as it is popularly 
designated, “palate,” forms a great source of at- 
noyance. and should always be removed. If this 
operation is not performed, the offending body will 
irritate the upper part of the larynx, and eventually 
cause it to inflame. Enlarged tonsils prevent propet 
vocalization, by offering an obstacle to the exit of aif. 





| They should most certainly be removed. 
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In conclusion, let me reiterate several well-known 
axioms : 

First.—That the very exercise of singing is 
conducive to health and longevity. 

Second.—That a good singer is always the very 
type of health ; and— 

Third.—That rightly learning to sing is learning 
to be healthy. 





1X. 
Hints To Voice-BuILpDErs. 


The vocal cords or sound-producing reeds of the 
human voice-box are presided over by several groups 
of small muscles styled laryngeal ; and no true tone is 
produced without the direct action of one or more of 
these muscular classes. In order that the subject 
matter of this article be thoroughly appreciable to the 
general reader it will be necessary to understand the 
several movements which characterize the vocal bodies 
during singing, and as these actions have been fully 
explained in a previous article (V.), I shall not enter 
upon their consideration here. 

All the several agents necessary for the production 
of sound act directly upon the vocal cords, hence these 
important little bodies are the principal factors in 
vocalization. By referring to Article V. you will see 
that there are four grand movements of the vocal cords, 
Viz :-— 

1. Adduction, or drawing together of the cords, 

2. Abduction, or separating of the cords. 

3. Tension, or tightening of the cords, 

4. Relaxation or loosening of the cords. 

Now if by any manner of means we can bring any 
orces to play which will increase either one of the 
ibove movements of the cords, that is to say, will 
rause them to be adducted, abducted, stretched, or 
‘elaxed in a greater degree, we will proportionally 
increase the vocal power; or, in other words, the 
evelopment of the voice. The athletic master, when 
he wishes to develope the arm of his pupil, instructs 
him to make use of a certain variety of gymnastic 
exercises, each one of which has for its special end 
the exercising of a particular muscle or set of muscles. 
If the scholar be industrious, his progress can be 
almost daily observed. The muscles, which were at 
first so flabby and soft, soon begin to harden and stand 
out in bold relief, and the arm becomes indented by 
the outlines of its respective muscles, which, in marked 
cases, can easily be mapped out by the student of 
anatomy. The vocal cords, as I have already stated, 
are entirely under the control of four sets or groups of 
muscles which move them in the several directions 
fecessary to produce vocal sounds. Now, likening the 
cords to the arm, it follows that if we wish to increase 
the power of the former organs we must do so by 
developing the muscles which regulate their action. 








Now, the grand question is, how are these muscles to 
be developed? ‘They certainly cannot be acted upon 
by gymnastic exercises, the same as the athlete’s arm. 
Neither can they be influenced by manual force. The 
only way in which the vocal muscles can be exercised 
is by special acts of vocalization. Experienced singing 
teachers have for a long time been acquainted with the 
fact that in true or natural singing none other than 
the vocal muscles should be employed. Signor 
Garcia, to whom the medical profession is greatly 
indebted for his experiments on the examination of the 
larynx during life, fully established this point in an 
article published many yearsago. Many professional 
teachers may say, “that the idea of developing and 
increasing the power of the vocal muscles is not new, 
and that it is exactly what they strive to do by their 
exercises.” I grant all this, and if I had nothing 
further to communicate I would have held my peace. 
Theexact proposition which I shall make and endea- 
vour to demonstrate is, ‘“‘that each one of the four 
groups of laryngeal or vocal muscles is capable of 
being acted ufcn either singly or in conjunction with 
any one of its fellows.” 

I know that very many wiseacres, preferring to 
remain in the tracks beaten by their forefathers, will 
at once and without the slightest forethought condemn 
the idea as impossible and absurd in the highest 
degree; but notwithstanding all this I feel confident 
that I can convince the most sceptical of the 
practicability of this idea, if they will give me their 
unbiassed attention. I acknowledge my ignorance of 
the mysteries of vocal training, but as an offset 
against this I place my long experience as a throat 
examiner, many hundreds, perhaps thousands, I have 
seen during life. I have examined the intricacies of 
the larynx during all possible acts of vocalization, not 
only in a professional manner, but also with an express 
idea of furthering the interests of science. The 
persons upon whom I made the experiments to be 
shortly described were sent to me for this express 
purpose, and presented no laryngeal difficulty what- 
soever. Afteralong and tedious course of observation, 
extending over a period of more than six months, and 
in which every possible movement of the vocal cords 
was carefully watched and minutely recorded, I have, 
I believe, fully established the point, ‘that certain 
tones bring prominently into play each one of the 
four sets of vocal muscles,” that is to say, that the 
intonation of certain notes produces a marked and 
special activity in the adductor muscles or approxi- 
mators of the vocal cords, that the singing of other 
notes produces a similar activity in the tensor 
muscles, &c., &c. If this theory be true, it will be 
possible hereafter for the master to develope at will 
any group orcombination of groups of laryngeal 
muscles by the employment of exercises based upon 
the tones alluded to. I have been met by the 
assertion, “‘ that such a theory as the one advanced 
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is impossible, from the very fact that the movements 
of the vocal organs are automatic;” but I am fully 
convinced that each of the four groups of vocal 
muscles are as much under the control of the will 
as those which govern the movements of the arm or 
leg. 

An analogy to the development of the voice by the 
exercising, either singly or combined, of the several 
sets of laryngeal muscles, may be observed in the 
development of the fingers and hands during the 
playing of certain studies. Every musician of any 
pretension knows what Plaidy, in his excellent system 
of five-finger exercises, has done for the piano student. 
Now let us examine and see if we can find out the 
groundwork of this renowned musician’s success. 
Plaidy, starting with a thorough knowledge and 
appreciation of the anatomical structure of the hand, 
found out by keen observations the precise actions 
that called into play the several muscles or sets of 
muscles controlling the movement of the fingers ; and 
using this knowledge as a basis, he has constructed a 
series of exercises, each one of which has, for its 
special function, the development either individually 
or conjointly of special muscular bodies. A combined 
anatomist and musician can, with very little study of 
Plaidy's ‘“‘ Technique,” easily classify these muscles, 
and attach them to the particular exercises which 
have a special tendency to bring them into play, and, 
of course, develope them. To illustrate this let us 
take the thumb, which, as we all know, has the 
freest movement of all the fingers. The principal 
movements of this member, when the hand is in the 
proper position for piano-playing are four in number, 
viz.: downwards, upwards, to the right, and, lastly, to 
the left. The muscles elevating and lowering the 
thumb, are both brought into action by consecutively 
striking any single note on the instrument. Now, 
suppose the aforesaid finger to rest quietly on the 
piano in the correct position, and the note upon which 
it rests is to be struck. What muscles will the 
necessary movements bring into play? Why, two 
sets : first the one pulling the member upwards, 
because the thumb must be elevated before the note 
can be sounded; second, the one pulling the finger 
downwards. This is the principle upon which is 
founded the very first exercise in the work under 
consideration. The two remaining movements of the 
thumb, namely, to the right and to the left, are 
likewise presided over by two sets of muscles, one for 
each. These muscular bodies are exercised and 
developed when the thumb is made to turn under one 
or more of the remaining fingers, a peculiarity which, 
as every musician knows, characterizes several of 
Plaidy’s studies. It is unnecessary for me to state 
the wonderful finger power or manual strength 
attainable by the practice of the technique, for they 
are facts, and not susceptible of criticism. The 
development of the muscles controlling the remaining 
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fingers is somewhat similar to that above described 
with reference to the thumb. Now let us enter into 
the minutia of my observations and experiments, and 
see if we can discern their practical application, | 
have already casually alluded to the four grand 
movements which characterize the physiological 
action of the vocal bodies, but in order to make the 
points which I shall advance as clear as possible, [ 
shall briefly describe these movements. When we 
are quietly breathing, the cords are widely separated, 
the space intervening between them—the glottis— 
resembling somewhat the letter V. When, however, 
a tone is to be produced, the two cords are brought 
into direct opposition. This movement on the part 
of the vocal bodies is called adduction, and the 
muscles which cause the movements, the adductors, 
Whenever breathing is necessary during singing, the 
two cords are separated in order that air may gain 
access to the lungs. This movement is styled 
abduction, and the muscles controlling it the abductors, 
During acts of vocalization it is frequently necessary 
to jump from a low to a high note. In order to do 
this, is is necessary that the cords be instantly 
tightened, the degree of such tension corresponding to 
the height of the note. This action of the cords is 
styled tension, and the muscles presiding over this 
movement are called the tensors. When the vocalist 
desires to sound a lower note than the one being 
produced he loosens the cords, the degree of such 
relaxation corresponding to the situation of the note 
on the scale. This movement is named relaxation, 
and the muscles producing it the relaxors. Let us 
suppose we have the larynx of a singer under direct 
observation by means of the laryngoscope. The little 
mouth mirror of the above instrument being in situ, 
let us direct the person undergoing examination to 
breathe quietly. This effort will, as we have already 
seen, widely separate the vocal cords, and these bodies 
will rest at the sides of the larynx in a perfectly 
relaxed state. If now we instruct the person to sound 
any single note the two cords will leave the sides of 
the larynx, and meet each other in the middle of that 
tube, or, in other words, adduction will be performed. 
As this movement is entirely under control of the 
adductor muscles, these bodies will be fully exercised. 
If, while the above note is being sounded, you direct 
the subject under examination to take a breath, all 
musical sound ceases and the cords fly back to their 
former relaxed position against the sides of the larynx. 
What do these facts teach us? Why, by simply 
sounding any given note consecutively, and alternating 
each act of singing by one of inspiration, the first 
group of vocal muscles, or adductors, are conspi- 
cuously brought into play. The following example 
will best serve to illustrate the manner in which the 
adductors can be exercised :— 
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The exercising of the abductors or separators of the 
yocal cords is a little more difficult of demonstration, 
since they are brought into play not by acts of 
vocalization, but by those ofinspiration. The instant 
a breath is to be taken during singing, the last 
mentioned set of muscles pull the cords widely apart 
to allow the air to effect an entrance into the lungs. 
Alternately breathing and singing, as illustrated in 


the subjoined example, is all thatis required to develope 
these muscles :— 
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The force used during the inspiratory act must be 
a little more than that employed during ordinary 
breathing. The greater the force used the more 
will the muscles act. Care must be exercised that 
this force shall not be too great, as injury to the vocal 
bodies might follow. When a singer is making use 
of a low note in his register, the vocal cords are 
greatly relaxed. When, however, he desires to sound 
ahigh note, he tightens his cords, or in other words 
makes use of the vocal movement already described 
as tension. Therefore in order that the muscles 
(tensors) presiding over this movement be especially 
exercised, it is simply necessary to form a series of 
studies based on the following example :— 
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The greater the distance between the notes, the 
greater will be the stretching of the cords and the 
tensor muscles. In order that the relaxor muscles be 


exercised, it is simply necessary to reverse the last 
example thus : 






































I see no reason to doubt that exercises founded upon 
the above simple examples will greatly strengthen the 
cords, and, as a consequence, develope the voice ; but 
this is a point which cannot be conclusively settled by 
me, but by the capable master, after a more or less 
prolonged trial. It seems to me almost feasible for 
studies to be constructed, which will conjointly 
develope two or more of the groups of vocal muscles, 
for example : The adductors and tensors; the adduc- 
tors and relaxors, &c., &c. 


(To be continued.) 





Sit. AnpRew.—It is a fact to be noted that St. Andrew was so 
much the favourite saint in the diocese of Bath and Wells that, 
with the exception only of the Blessed Virgin Mary, far more 
churches are dedicated in his name that in that of any other 
tingle saint. All Saints’ has a few more, St. Michael and All 
Angels two less, but no less that thirty churches in the diocese 
bear the name of St. Andrew.—Antiquarian Magazine and 
bibliographer. 





DRAMA. 





Lerps.—After a most successful run of ten weeks, 
the pantomime was withdrawn on the 4th Mareh, and 
on the following Monday, Mr. Mr. G. R. Sims's 
popular drama, “ The Lights o’ London,” opened here 
for a short season. A piece that has been running for 
more than six months at the Princess's Theatre, 
London, under Mr. Wilson Barrett's management, 
must naturally be supposed to have something 
in it, and its production in the provinces was 
looked forward to with no little interest. The drama 
is so utterly unlike the farcical comedies usually 
associated with the name of Mr. Sims, that it is not 
easy to connect him with the authorship ; we have the 
more pleasure therefore on congratulating this clever 
writer on having made such a vast stride in his pro- 
fession. We have here the pathetic and the tragic 
element, mingled with the comic in a manner 
that shows an immense insight into human nature, 
while his descriptions of low lifein London are such as 
a Dickens might envy. The company organised tu 
produce this piece in the provinces isa very strong one, 
and comprises the pick of Mr. Barrett's travelling 
companies. Mr. Leonard Boyne, who plays the part 
of Harold, acts with great power and intemsity of 
feeling, occasionally reminding us in the more pathetic 
passages of Mr. H. Neville, whom he appears to have 
taken as a model. Miss Maud Milton as Bvss, the 
poor starving faithful wife of Harold, acted throughout. 
with great earnestness, and completely threw herself 
into the part, and did not fail to enlist the sympathies 
of the audience from first to last. This lady’s acting 
occasionally rose to a very high pitch, placing her in 
the very first rank among actresses of meledrama. 
Mr. R. 8. Boleyn made a capital representative of the 
cool gentlemanly villain, Clifford Armytage. My. H. C. 
Arnold as Jurvis, the strolling player, was » clever 
piece of ucting, and Mrs. R. Power as Mrs. Jarvis kept. 
the house in roars of laughter. Mrs. Arnold was also 
satisfactory as Shakspear Jarvis. In fact we could 
not help remarking what a touch of Charles Dickens 
there is in these Jarvises, and how the great novelist. 
would have revelled in these characters. The scenery 
for this piece was specially painted by Stafford Hall 
and Lester Sutcliffe, and was particularly weal done. 
The scene representing Armytage Hall, in Act I, 
was pretty and artistic, while ‘‘The Slips, Regent's 
Park” was very effective. ‘The Boro,” Saturday 
night, with its well-managed crowds, formed a perfect 
stage picture, and the whole production was a great 
success. 

The Rev. J. F. Downes’s ‘* Musieal Absundette,” 
‘* 4 Simple Sweep,” has been twice perfowmed at the Grand 
Theatre in conjunction with the pautomime, and was 
most favourably received. The leading performers, all 
amateurs, were Mrs. C. Clark, Miss M. Batons Mesers. 
Coghlan, Greenwood, and Ogden, all of whom sang; 
and acted with much spirit, and at the close were 
loudly applauded. The piece has been scored for the 
orchestra, and Mr. A. Ramsden, of Leeds, has secured 
the copyright. 

Tue Avenve Tueatre.— This addition to the already 
numerous list of Metropolitan Theatres was formally 
opened on Saturday, the 11th March. The theatre is 
very tastefully decorated, and possesses good acgnstical 
properties. The first performance given was a, revival 
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of Offenbach’s ‘* Madame Favart,” a work too well 
known to need description at our hands. It was most 
magnificently mounted, and fully deserved the applause 
it received, not only for the intrinsic merit of the 
work, but also for the utter disregard of expense with 
which it was placed on the stage. Mr. J. 8. Hillier 
conducted a very efficient orchestra. 

Her Magesry's Tueatre.—The closing performances 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company call for some remark 
for the service they have rendered by performing Opera 
in English. It would have departed from us long ago 
had not Mr. Carl Rosa come to the rescue with his 
enterprise and patience. Mr. Betjemann, as stage 
manager, deserves especial praise. As one of the Daily 
papers remarked at the time, he accomplished an 
almost unheard of feat:—‘‘ He actually contrived to 
make an opera chorus exhibit signs of intelligent 
interest in the drama they helped to play.” There 
can be no doubt but that the engagement of Mdme. 
Valleria was a splendid stroke of business for Mr. Rosa, 
and contributed in no small degree to the success of 
the season. Mr. Randegger was the painstaking con- 
ductor, occasionally assisted by Mr. Pew and Mr. Rosa 
himself, whose appearance was always enthusiastically 
welcomed. 

Toote’s Tuoeatre.—Mr. H. J. Byron’s ‘ Auntie” 
is a very funny piece, perhaps too much so; for in 
other hands than those of Mr. Toole the result might 
have been a fiasco. As it was the whole thing very 
nearly met with destruction on the 13th ult., for in the 
midst of the piece there was a stifled cry in the gallery, 
althongh not an individual moved. It appears that 
one of the back scenes caught fire and blazed up in an 
alarming manner, but everybody behaved in an 
admirable manner, and in five minutes it was extin- 
guished, but the event could not but cause a painful 
sensation. Mr. Toole calmed the excitement by 
coming forward and saying that any fear of fire was 
preposterous, as the building was crowded with firemen. 
The occurrence was of course detrimental to the 
enjoyment of the play that evening. 

Tar Lyceum Tuearrs.—The Shakesperean revival at 
this theatre is characterised by a completeness and 
lavish display in the staging of the tragedy that must 
make it a landmark in the history of the drama. 
Mr. Irving’s style is scarcely suited for the character 
of Romeo, and in some of the love scenes he appeared 
to act under an amount of restraint that was hardly 
compatible with a successful rendering of the part. 
After the opening scenes, however, and where the real 
tragedy of the play begins, Mr. Irving resumed his 
wonted manner, and spoke with an earnestuess and 
dramatic fire that completely captivated his auditors. 
The task that Miss Ellen Terry set herself was not 
a whit less difficult than Mr. Irving’s. She was an 
admirable embodiment of Shakespeare's ideal, and her 
acting was throughout full of suggestion. This im- 
mortal love-story bas never been better represented 
on the stage; and all lovers of the Bard of Avon should 
be grateful to Mr. Irving for the service he has done 
in aiding the correct rendering and full enjoyment of 
Shakespeare’s matchless play. 

Puitnarmonic Tueatre.—Mr. G. L. Gordon's enter- 
prising management has succeeded in restoring to this 
comfortable little theatre somewhat of its old popularity, 
and crowded bouses are now the rule. Mr. Gordon 
has been very happy in his selection of artists, and the 
orchestra is a most efficient one, some of the selections 





being played in a style quite above the average of 
theatrical musical merit. The sensational drama 
‘“* Dark Deeds,” being a version of Miss May Holt's 
‘The Trail of the Serpent,” is now playing to 
audiences who watch the unfolding of the plot and the 
sensational scenes in which the play abounds, with 
bated breath. The principal characters, and those 
most worthy of mention, are the Rose T'appanden of Miss 
Marie Linden, and the Jubez North of Mr. G. L. Gordon, 
The evenings close with the burlesque, “ Little Amy 
Robsart,” in which jokes on passing topics are largely 
worked in, as well as some very good songs sung in 
first class manner. 

Ricumonp Tuearre.—The maiden effort of Mr, 
Edward Bucknall has been attended with gratifying 
success. His comedy, ‘‘ Heiress Hunting,” produced on 
the 27th ult., being well received by a fashionable 
audience. The author acted wisely in placing the 
direction of his piece in such competent hands as Mr, 
Burford Delannay’s, the result being that the first 
representation went without any of the usual first 
night hitches. Misses Rosa Clark, Lottie Russell, and 
Louisa Tempest, contributed greatly to the success of 
the night by their careful acting. Whilst Mr. John 
Russell (an old Richmond favourite) was immense in 
the part of Samuel Fagge, something like that of the 
Butterman in “ Our Boys.” 








REMENYI IN AMERICA. 


Only a few weeks ago, Remenyi gave practical proof 
of his generous disposition in playing, without 
remuneration, to a crowded house in Louisville, in 
behalf of the Ladies’ Flower Mission, and the friends 
of the Poughkeepsie Vocal Union should not remain 
unaware of the fact that they will owe their enjoyment 
almost as much to Remenyi’s kindness as to his talent. 
For his terms are, as they ought to be, high; people 
who are able to bestow refined and elevating pleasure 
on their fellow-beings, count as one among many 
millions of mankind : and, besides their God-given 
talent, they can only perfect their powers by means 
of long years of arduous study, self-denial, pecuniary 
outlay, and indomitable perseverance. ‘Therefore 
Remenyi’s terms are rather beyond the means of 
a young society with a very moderate subscription 
price. But, from that spirit of fraternal respect and 
friendship, which always influences true artists, 
Remenyi had already offered to play for Dr. 
Ritter should he desire it, at a concert for himself; 
and when Dr. Ritter placed the whole present situa 
tion and his own labours before the great violinist, 
not to remain behind his friend in the generosity that 
transfers a favour from himself to the society he directs, 
Remenyi promised to present half the amount of his 
usual terms of engagement, as a contribution to the 
funds of the Vocal Union. 








In obedience to the commands of His Majesty the King of Por- 
tugal, Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons, of London, have specially 
manufactured for the Royal Palace a magnificent grand oblique 
Pianoforte in an ebonized case, decorated in the Adonis style, 
with Cupids, and wreaths of flowers. It is 7} octaves in comp#; 
and contains the Brinsmead patent sostenente sounding boar, 
the Brinsmead patent tone-sustaining pedal, the Brins 
patent consolidated metal frame, the Brinsmead patent perled 
check repeater action, the Brinsmead patent tone renovator, ! 
Brinsmead patent tone compensator. 
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CONCERTS. 

Brauincuam.—The Birmingham Musical Association 
has just issued its report for the season 1880-81, from 
which we extract the following :—The Saturday Evening 
Uoncerts commenced on October 2nd, 1880, and con- 
cluded on April 80th, 1881. Exclusive of the Special 
Promenade Concert in Bingley Hall, to which reference 
is hereafter made, twenty-seven Concerts were given 
in the Town Hall. The total attendance at these 
Concerts was 61,506, being an average of 2278 per 
Concert. ‘The programmes included, as before, some 
of the best works of the great masters, rendered as 
completely as the means at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee would allow. The rule adopted last year of 
allowing no encores was rigidly adhered to during the 
present season, and it was not found that this in any 
way stinted applause. A request was also made that 
the audience would remain quietly seated till the close 
of the Concert, or leave in the interval between 
the items of the programme, and thus interruption 
during the last part of the Concert was practically 
abolished. During the season, 2800 Choralists and 
180 Instrumentalists assisted at the Concerts,—the 
majority twice, and several three times. The following 
Choral works were presented in their entirety :— 
Handel's *“‘ Acis and Galatea” and ‘“ Dettingen Te 
Deum ;” Hadyn’s ‘ Creation,” with full orchestra; 
Romberg’s ‘‘ Lay of the Bell,” with full orchestra ; 
Barnett’s ‘* Ancient Mariner;” Benedict's ‘St. 
Cecilia ;” Gounod’s ‘ Messe Solennelle,” with full 
orchestra; Bennett's ‘* May Queen ;”’ Sullivan’s ‘ On 
Shore and Sea;” Costa’s Serenata, ‘‘The Dream,” 
with full orchestra; Fox’s ‘“‘ Jackdaw of Rheims,” 
with full orchestra; Short’s ‘St. Joseph” Mass, and 
Selections from ‘The Messiah” (twice), ‘ Judas 
Maccabeus,” ‘‘ Elijah ” (twice), and ‘ Faust ;” and the 
following Orchestral works :—Beethoven's Symphony 
No. 5, C Minor ; Mozart’s Symphonies No. 5 and 12; 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo in E flat, for piano and orchestra ; 
and selections from Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1; 
Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony ; Overtures to 
La Clemenza di Tito, William Tell, Tancredi, Magic 
Flute, Masaniello, &c. In addition to the Town Hall 
Concerts, the Committee have to report an interesting 
experiment of a Penny Promenade Concert, given in 
Bingley Hall, on October 9th, 1880, when 6257 persons 
paid for admission. Commencing at four o'clock, four 
successive performances, each of about one hour's 
duration, were given by the band ; during the intervals, 
each of about half-an-hour, the audience freely availed 
themselves of the refreshments provided by the Coffee 
House Company, at their usual moderate prices. Seats, 
for which an additional threepence was charged, were 
provided in a reserved enclosure facing the band, and 
in the galleries running round the Hall. Smoking was 
allowed in all parts of the Hall except the reserved 
enclosure. The entertainment, evidently, gave great 
satisfaction to the audience; and it was a very 
gratifying sight to see working-men with their wives 
and families enjoying the unusual treat of four hours 
good mnsic and an excellent tea for about fourpence a 
head. In a social and musical sense, the Concert was 
& great success; but financially, the result was not 
such as to warrant a repetition of the experiment ; the 
loss, which amounted to nearly £50, was generously 
defrayed by the former Treasurer, Mr. Herbert 











Chamberlain. This Association is doing a good work 
in Birmingham, and we cordially commend it to the 
sympathies of our readers in that town. The good 
done to the cause of music by the efficient performance of 
standard works under such circumstances must be 
great. We have always contended that when well 
done, good music is always preferred, even by the 
unmusical, to that which is low and vulgar; while the 
results in the formation of public taste cannot be 
denied. 

Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust” has been performed at Bradford 
in connection with the Bradford Subscription Concerts 
and was a decided success. Mr. Charles Halle sup- 
plied the band. 

A Chamber Concert was given in Leeds, March 1, 
when an interesting and well-arranged programme was 
gone through. The executants were Herr Peiniger, 
Mr. Charles Ould, and Mr. Wilkinson, and Mdme. 
Tonnelier was the vocalist. 

The first of a series of pianoforte recitals, organised 
by Mr. A. Ramsden, took place on Saturday morning, 
March 11, in the Philosophical Hall. Mr. J. P. Bowling 
was the pianist, and his brilliant style of playing was 
much admired. The vocalist was Mr. H. Ramsden. 

At their Fifth Concert, on Thursday, April 27, the 
Philharmonic Society will give Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony in B minor, and Rubinstein’s ‘“ Paradise 
Lost" (a sacred work in three parts, for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, founded on Milton's Poem) 
(first time in England). 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 





The Concert on Saturday, the 4th ult., while em- 
bracing no item absolutely novel possessed a large 
amount of interest for amateurs. Mendelssoln’s 
‘Reformation Symphony” received a grand interpre- 
tation at the hands of the, perhaps, unrivalled band 
under Mr. Manns’ direction, as also Spontini's 
‘* Olympie " Overture, and Berlioz's Marche Hongrovise. 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs played Ries's Concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra in C sharp minor, (performed 
for the first time at the Crystal Palace) in really 
excellent style, and subsequently Gluck'’s Ballo and 
Bourrée (transcribed by Charles Hallé), and Krebs’s 
‘Octave Study.” Signor Foli was much appreciated 
in his vocal efforts, Weber's air from Der I reischiitz 
“ Taci, taci,” Wagner's ‘ Siegfried Idyll,” aud Gounod’s 
recitative and air from ‘ Irene,” *‘ She alone charmeth 
my sadness.” 

On the 11th the E flat symphony of Mozart was the 
opening item, and was performed in a most praise- 
worthy manner. Mdme. Norman Néruda made her 
appearance, and created quite a furore by her playiug 
of Vieuxtemps’ last work, a concerto for violin and 
orchestra, Op. 47, No. 6 in G. The concerto was 
written expressly for the queen of violinists, and was 
only completed a few days before the composer's death. 
Bristling with almost insuperable difficulties, the 
concerto is one which no violinist but one of the rarest 
excellence could possibly perform. Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda, however, mastered its intricacies and enormous 
difficulties with consummate ease, and, as she always 
does, with infinite taste and unvarying precision and 
purity of tone. She also played the solo part in 


Bach's Air, and two Gavottes from the Suite in D. 
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Miss Elliott’s charming voice was heard at its best in 
Meyerbeer’s air from ‘J! Crociato in Eyitto,” “ Ah, 
come rapida,” Handel's aria, ‘ Sen vola lo sparvier,”’ 
from ‘ Admetus,”’ Franz’s song, ‘‘In seclusion,” and 
Rubinstein’s “Tear.” Weber's ‘“ L'Invitation a la 
Valse,” arranged for orchestra by Berlioz, was the 
concluding item. 

The programme of the succeeding Saturday’s 
Concert included Herr Joachim’s Elegiac Overture in 
G, Brahms’s concerto for violin and orchestra, 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony No. 8 in B minor, 
Bach’s prelude and fugue in G minor for violin, and 
Wagner's ‘‘ Kaiser March.’ Herr Joachim’s masterly 
interpretation of his solos was of course immensely 
appreciated, and the Elegiac Overture showed him 
as a composer of very considerable merit. Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Miss Hope Glenn were the vocalists, 
the former singing Handel’s aria, ‘‘ Lusinghe piu care,” 
(‘* Alessandro”) and Berlioz’s ‘* Absence,” (‘* Le Nuit 
d’'Eté"’) the latter giving Gluck’s cavatina from 
‘« Semiramide,” and joining Mrs. Hutchinson in 
Haydn's duet, ‘‘ Nisa e Tirsi.” 





THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 





These Concerts during the past month have been 
the attraction for vast audiences, who have greatly 
enjoyed the fare provided for them. The appearance 
of Mdme. Schumann has been, as might have been 
expected, a great feature in the programme. Retaining 
all her old freshness and delicacy of style, her render- 
ings of the pianoforte solos allotted to her have been a 
rare treat for lovers of musical art in its perfection. 
Herr Joachim has been, of course, a host in himself, 
and has lost none of his fire and precision nor his 
purity of tone. The concert on the first Saturday 
afternoon embraced Beethoven's string quartet in 
C major, Op. 29; Schumann's pianoforte trio in D 
minor, Op. 63; Spohr’s duo concertante for two violins, 
in A minor, Op. 67, No. 1; and Scarlatti’s Presto, 
Pastorale, and Scherzo, for pianoforte. On _ this 
occasion Miss Zimmermann officiated as pianist, and 
Herr Joachim was assisted by Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
Zerbini, and Piatti. The violin duet was marvellously 
well played by Herr Joachim and Straus, and raptu- 
rously received. Mr. Harper Kearton sang, in irreproach- 
able style, Handel's charming song, ‘‘ Love in her eyes,” 
and Bridge’s ‘* Centurion Song.” 

On the following Monday evening Mdm2. Schumann 
made her first appearance this season, and received 
a hearty welcome. She played her late husband's 
Fantasia in C major, Op. 17, rendering it in a style 
which only a perfect knowledge of the music and a 
thorough insight into the composer’s meaning could 
enable it to be done. The other items were Beethoven's 
quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2, the same composer's 
T'rio in C minor, Op. 9, No. 8, for strings, and Bach’s 
Chaconne in D minor, for violin, played in Joachim’s 
well-known style. Miss Spenser Jones sang ‘ Lascia 


chio pianga,” and Schubert's pretty song, ‘On every 
tree that blossoms,” with much acceptance. 

On Saturday, the 11th, Schumann's string quartet 
in A major, Op. 41, No. 8; Haydn’s string quartet 
in D major, Op. 64, No. 1; Beethoven's pianoforte 


also a setting of a Hebrew melody, “ Kol Nidrei,” for 
violoncello with pianoforte and harp accompaniment 

splendidly played by MM. Piatti, Zerbini, and Putnam, 
Mdlle. Kufferath sang Mozart's ‘‘ Das Veilchen” and 
Mendelssohn's ‘* Fruhlingslied.”’ 

The programme on Monday, the 13th, comprised 
Schubert’s D minor quartet, Op. 161; Schumann's 
Fantasiestiicke, Op. 88, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello; Haydn’s quartet in G major, Op. 64, 
No. 4; and Beethoven's Sonata quasi fantasia in 
E flat, Op. 27, No. 1, for pianoforte. Miss Santley 
was the vocalist, contributing Mendelssohn's « Zy. 
licka,” and Handel’s well-known air from “ Joshua,” 
** Oh, had I Jubal’s lyre.” 

The succeeding Saturday's programme embraced 
Beethoven's Rasoumowski string quartet, Op. 59, 
No. 3, splendidly led by Mdme. Norman Neruda (Herr 
Joachim being engaged on that afternoon at the 
Crystal Palace), Brahms’s Sonata in G minor, Op. 78, 
for pianoforte and violin; Beethoven's Serenade Trio 
in D major, for strings; and Beethoven's Variations 
in C minor, for pianoforte. Miss Carlotta Elliot sang 
“ Herbtslied,” by Franz, and Gounod’s “ Quand tu 
chantes bercée.” 

Madile. Marie Krebs was the pianist at the next 
Concert, her solo being Chopin’s well-known Ballade in 
G minor. She subsequently joined in Mozart’s E major 
trio for pianoforte aud strings, and the quartet was 
Beethoven’s OC sharp minor, Op. 132. Herr Joachim 
delighted his audience with Tartini’s celebrated 
Trillo del diavolo; and Mr. Abercrombie made a great 
impression by his singing of Cowen’s recitative and 
aria, ‘‘ The river sings,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Herds- 
man’s song.” 

Beethoven was again to the fore on the follow- 
ing Saturday afternoon, when his E flat string 
quartet, Op. 74, No. 10, was performed, and his 
“ Liederkreis ”; the latter was sung by Herr von Zur 
Miihlen. Schumann's E flat quartet, Op. 44, for piano 
and strings, Spohr’s Duo for two violins, and 
Mendelssohn's Andante and Rondo for pianoforte were 
the other instrumental items. 

On the 27th the quartet in G minor of Mozart, No, 
6, for strings, Schumann’s Andante and Variations in 
F minor, from Fourth Sonata for piano, Brahms’s 
‘‘Rhapsodie”’ No. 2, for the same instrument, Bach's 
prelude, soure, minuets, and gavotte in E major for 
violin, and Schumann's Spanisches Liederspiel, Op. 
74, for four voices with pianoforte accompaniment were 
given, the vocalists being Mdlle. Friedlander, Mdme. 
Fassett, M. Von Zur Miihlen, and Mr. Pyatt. Miss 
Zimmermann was the pianist. 

The month’s Concerts have been of a highly interest- 
ing character; the audiences have been, as before stated, 
very large and very enthusiastic; and, sad to say, the 
craving for double work by the soloists, in the shapeof 
encores, has been if possible greater. It is a most 
monstrous shame that such a custom should be allowed 
to prevail; but the remedy really lies wholly with the 
performers themselves, who have only to firmly insist 
upon their audience being content with an acknowleds- 
ment, in the shape of a bow, of their plandits 
Undoubtedly flattering to the instrumentalist, wh 
sometimes is ‘nothing loth,” the practice is utterly 
bad in principle, and should be stamped out. 1 mus! 
not omit to mention that Mr. Zerbini ably officiated # 





sonata, ‘‘ Les Adieux]’ Absence etle Retour,” were given ; 


accompanist at each of the Concerts. 
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NOTES. 


The Fifth Season of the Richter Concerts for the 1882 Season 
js announced. Conductor, Herr Hans Richter; Herr Ernst 
Schiever, Leader; Herr Theodor Frantzen, Chorus Director. 
The orchestra will consist of 109, and during the season there 
will be Nine Concerts. The programmes will include Beethoven's 
Symphonies, Nos. 3 to 9; and, by special desire, a repetition of 
“Missa Solemnis” in D (Op. 123); Brahms’'s ‘ Deutsche's 
Requiem ;” Liszt’s ‘‘Graner Messe.” The programmes will also 
include selections from the principal works of Wagner, and other 
important novelties. The Richter Chorus (consisting of 300 
yoices), under the direction of Herr Theodor Frantzen, will render 
all the choral works. As a special attraction, and for the proper 
rendering of certain of the Wagner pieces, the Solo Singers and 
Chorus of the German Opera will be secured. The dates of the 
concerts will be as follows:—May 5, 8, 15, 22; June 2, 5, 12, 
19, 26. 








On the 7th ult. the choir connected with the Bow and Bromley 
Institute performed Dr. Macfarren's Cantata, ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Lake.” Mr. Turpin presided at the organ. 





Messrs. Holt and Wilmot, at a cost of £3000, have acquired 
from Mr. A. Harris, of Drury Lane, the provincial right in the 
melo-drama calied ‘* Youth.” 





Inquiries are being made on behalf of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works by Captain Shaw as to the security of the London 
theatres from fire. Eight theatres are now under inspection, 
viz.:—Drury Lane, Covent Garden (which house, being elosed 
can only be surveyed at present by daylight), the Lyceum, the 
Gaiety, the Adelphi, the Vaudeville, the Opéra Comique, and the 
Strand. Twenty-five experienced persons are assisting Captain 
Shaw in his investigations; and, by carefully cxlculating the 
various times at which the theatres empty, near as those periods 
of the evening are together, it was found practicable for the 
chief officer himself to be present in turn at seven theatres when 
the audiences were going away. It will be very re-assuring 
tothe public mind to know that such an experienced officer as 
Captain Shaw is investigating this important subject. 

“Tae AmaTEuR TaHEatre.’'—A society has been formed for the 
purpose of building a new theatre, selecting the Strand district 
for a suitable site, to be exclusively devoted to the amateur 
musical, dramatic, and high art world, and to be ‘“‘ The Amateur 
Theatre.” Mr. J. W. Currans is to be the manager. 





On the 23rd ult. the Prince of Wales invited the leading 
members of the Colonial empire to meet him at Marlborough 
House, to consider what steps should be taken to enlist their 
sympathy and support in favour of the Royal College of Music, as 
an institution for the benefit of all portions of the empire without 
exception. His Royal Highness made a speech, the pith of 
Which is as follows:—You are doubtless aware of the efforts at 
present being made to establish a Royal College of Music, a work 
which, I venture to think, is one of national importance. It is 
intended to place the institution on a broad and liberal basis, that 
its advantages shall not be confined to residents of the United 
Kingdom, but be open to our fellow-subjects in all parts of the 
empire, and the gratuitous education of scholars selected by com. 
Petition on the claim of merit only will be one of its principal 
features. The scheme has been received with marked favou 
throughout the United Kingdom, but I should consider it wanting 
mone of its main objects if I did not succeed in enlisting the 
sympathy and co-operation of our fellow-subjects residing in the 
Colonial portions of the empire. For these reasons I was anxious 
to meet as many of the leading gentlemen connected with the 
Colonies as might now be temporarily in London, as well as those 
Who permanently reside here, and I am gratified at the readiness 








with which so many of you have acceded to my invitation. My 
object is partly to make it understood how much importance I 
attach to the element of Colonial co-operation and sympathy, not 
only as affecting the immediate success of the work, but as 
bearing on the higher objects of national unity by inspiring 
among our fellow-subjects in every part of the empire those 
emotions of patriotism which national music is calculated so 
powerfully to evoke. Immediately after the meeting at St. 
James's Palace I directed that full reports of the proceedings 
should be prepared with the view of transmitting them to Lord 
Kimberley, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to be 
forwarded by him for the information of the Governments of the 
various Colonies, in the hope that the goodwill of these Govern- 
ments might be attracted in our favour, and such public 
encouragement afforded as they might feel it becoming to extend, 
It was thought that such an end might be better attained by a 
direct appeal to themselves, and by a more general distribution of 
the reports of our proceedings among the various institutions, 
religious bodies, heads of municipalities, and leading persons in 
the Colonies. I accordingly propose to supplement this communi- 
cation by a further letter, and to send a sufficient number of 
copies of our proceedings to meet the necessary requirements for 
transmission to the Colonies. The proposed letter was read, and 
the proceedings terminated after a speech by Lord Kimberley on 
the prospect of support from the Colonies. 





Among the many operatic libretti sent in to the celebrated 
French composer, Adam, at different periods of his professional 
career, in the hope that their perusal might inspire him with a 
burning desire to set them to music, was one—the work of a 
youthful poet unknown to fame—bearing the attractive title of 
“Eve.” Having looked over the text, which proved to be utterly 
devoid of literary or dramatic merit, Adam promptly forwarded it 
to the author with the following happily-turned note:—* Very 
much honoured Sir,—To my lively regret I find it quite impossible 
to avail myself of the accompanying libretto, with an offer of 
which your great goodness has prompted you tofavourme. For, 
believe me, should Adam allow himself to be tempted by this 
particular Eve, the public would most assuredly undertake, with 
surprising spontaneity, the part of the Serpent—at least, as far as 
hissing is concerned. Disastrous precedent warns us against a 
revival of so sinister a combination ; wherefore I hasten to return 
your remarkable production, with every assurance of my perfect 
consideration.—Apam.” 

Free Orcan Concerts 1n Leeps.—Several events during the 
last few weeks have interfered with the organ recitals of Dr, 
Spark at the Leeds Town Hall, and it was, to many persons, a 
welcome announcement that these performances would be resumed 
on Saturday evening, the 4th ult. Although there were many 
circumstances which might reasonably ,have been expected to 
influence the attendance, there was a large audience in the 
Victoria Hall when the Borough organist took his seat at the 
instrument. As an expression of loyalty and congratulation, 
called forth by the recent attempt to shoot Queen Victoria, the 
audience, led by the organ, sang with much vigour the National 
Anthem at the beginning of the performance. Dr. Spark's pro- 
gramme was selected with that experience and musical taste which 
usually characterise his performances. There were six items, all 
drawn from the works of some of the best masters, one of them an 
organ composition of a Yorkshireman, now occupying a high 
musical position in Germany—Mr. George Hepworth. As an 
example of Yorkshire talent, developed under highly favourable 
auspices, this selection was peculiarly interesting. According to 
the descriptive foot-note which is appended to each item on the 
programme, Mr. Hepworth, a native of Almondbury, after a course 
of study at Hamburg, was appointed organist of the Parish Church 
of Mecklenburg, and was subsequently selected by the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg as organist to the Cathedral at Schwerin. 
The organ solo of which he is author, performed by Dr. Spark, 
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was a fantasia and variations on Mendelssohn’s popular 
“ Volkslied.””. The theme upon which the composition is based is 
of great beauty; and Mr. Hepworth has taken care in his treat- 
ment of it not to mar the graceful melody of the original, while, at 
the same time, his variations run with boldness and vigour 
throughout the piece. Dr. Spark did full justice to the work in 
his performance of it. The most successful in point of effect of 
his solos, however, was the performance of Bishop’s recit. and 
air, ‘‘ Orynthia, my beloved.” In this selection the organist gave 
remarkable expression to the'pleasing melody, and was rewarded 
by a vigorous demand for its repetition. A clever composition by 
Bach, ‘* Two Bourées—(a) B minor, (b) G major,” was treated very 
gracefully and with masterly expression. The other performances 
were the ‘Grand Marche Coitége’’ (Irene), by Gounod; 
“Andante in F major from the Sonata in C major, No. 7,” by 
Mozart ; and ‘ Sonata in D major,” by Lemmens. Each of these 
pieces needed clever musical treatment, and the organist, it is 
almost needless to say, acquitted himself with great skill. 





Very sad news of Mdlle. Sara Bernhardt comes from Genoa, A 
correspondent of the Paris Figaro writes:—‘*A very large and 
aristocratic audience assembled at the Carlo Felice to witness the 
performance of the ‘ Dame aux Camelias.’ The theatre had been 
closed for a year and felt cold and damp. The shivering audience 
gavo the fair artist a chilly reception, but no sooner did she begin 
to speak than their enthusiasm awoke. During the love scene 
between Marguerite and Armand, in the first act, suddenly Sara 
fell stiff upon the ground; she was taken to her dressing-room, 
und soon recovered herself. It was generally thought that the 
incident was more acaprice of the artist than a real indisposition. 
Again Mdlle. Bernhardt came on the stage, and played as far as 
the scene where she renounces her love for Armand at the urgent 
entreaty of his father. She then turned ghastly pale, staggered 
forward a few steps, and fell, whilst a stream of blood came from 
her lips and fell on her white satin dress. It was a terribly real 
representation of the unfortunate Marguerite. The consternation 
of the spectators may well be imagined. The curtain was dropped. 
Everybody feared that la belle Sara had made her last appearance 
on the stage under eminently trag'e circumstances. Several 
doctors were soon on the spot. The sufferer was carried on a 
mattress to the Hotel de Génes, which, fortunately, was opposite 
the theatre. Her illness was pronounced to be a serious case of 
hemoptysie. Great sympathy is felt for the critical state of the 
gifted artist.” 





Mr. John Coleman has taken the Olympic Theatre, which he 
will open on Easter Monday with ‘‘ The Shadow on the Cross.” 

The Pianoforte Dealers’ Guide, is the name of ‘A Monthly 
Critical Review and Price Current for the Trade only,” published 
on March 1st, by Messrs. Neumeyer. 





There is to be an International Exhibition of Musical Instru. 
ments at Berlin, from May 15th to Sept. 15th, 1883. Dr. Moritz 
Reiter, 54c, Skalitzerstrasse, is the Secretary. The exhibits are to 
be divided into eighteen classes, including, besides instruments, 
machines and tools for making instruments, curiosities, busts, 
pictures, &c. 


Ricuter Concerts.— Herr Franke intimates that the date of 
the First Concert has been changed to Wednesday, May 3rd, at 
eight o’clock, in place of Friday, May 5th. 











PROVINCIAL. 


Enrxsuren.—Sir Herbert Oakeley gave his last public recital 
for the session on the 23rd of March to an audience which 
crowded every part of the Class-room. Miss Wakefield, 
kindly gave her aid at the recital, and was enthusiastically 








first encore was declined, but she responded to the second b 
singing with great taste Sir Herbert’s beautiful hymn, “ Night on 
Morning.” Mr. W. Sueddon, who has on several occasions de 
lighted the audience at this session's recitals, gave his assistance 
by singing Handel’s ** Defiance’’ and Sir Herbert’s setting of Mrs, 
Hemans’s ballad ** Contrasts.” Both were excellently sung the 
former specially being given with great vigour. Mr. Sneddon has 
been a great acquisition to the University Musical Society. “ Auld 
Lang Syne " was splendidly sung by the students, and three ring- 
ing cheers were a fit conclusion to such a popular recital. The 
following was the programme :—(1) Overture ‘ Stradella,” Flotow: 
(2) Song, ‘* Defiance ” (Ottone) Handel (sung by a Student): (3) 
Chorus, ‘** Freedom,” Weber; (4) Aria, * L’Addio,” Mozart : (5) 
Swedish Part-Song, ‘‘Ouward roaming,” Muller; (6) Ballad 
“ Contrasts” (sung by a Student); (7) Lied ‘*O du mein Mond.” 
H. 8. Oakeley; (8) Glee and Chorus, ‘* The Red Cross Knight,” 
Dr. Calleott; (9) War March of the Priests, ‘ Athalie,” Mendels. 
sohn; (10) Chorus, * Auld Lang Syne.” This Society yave its 
fifteenth annual concert on the 24th of March, when the usual 
large audience assembled in the Music Hall. Following the prac. 
tice of former years, an orchestra of about fifty performers supple. 
mented the work of the students’ chorus, and two songs were 
contributed by Miss Wakefield. The real interest of the concert 
of course, attaches to the work of the students’ chorus, partly 
because of the association of a too long-neglected art with the 
severer business of college life, and partly because of the interest. 
ing features in the programme to be credited. to the excellent 
judgment and taste of Sir Herbert Oakeley. A chorus of male 
voices 18, moreover, a comparative novelty, admitting of vocal 
effects of peculiar charm. The choir singing was enjoyable ina 
high degree, and when it is remembered that the Professor has 
every year a body of raw material—musically ignorant and vocally 
unformed—to work with, the result was more than creditable, 
In accordance with ‘‘ use and wont,”’ the concert opened with the 
‘*Gaudeamus Igitur,” the stirring strains of which served to show 
the presence of a large and sonorous body of tone, with an un- 
usual strength on the tenorside. A fine chorus by Spohr, entitled 
‘To song,” was also given in massive style, and with as much of 
fineness in the piano passages as could reasonably be expected 
from a chorus so constituted. The highest point of excellence 
was perhaps reached in the noble piece of choral writing, ‘“ Free- 
dom,” by Weber, which was transposed and most effectively scored 
by the Professor. The students in this piece declaimed with 
breadth and power. Hardly less success'ul were the renderings 
of ‘* The Red Cross Knight ”*—into which the chorus entered with 
marked enjoyment of their work, while the solos were also capably 
given—and a choral song, ‘‘ Omnia Vincit Amor,” by the Professor. 
The latter is a tuneful and vigorous composition, in which the 
humour of the old song is happily caught up. Arrangements of 
Scotch melodies have for some years past formed not the least 
enjoyable numbers in the programmes, and the two given— 
“Cam ye by Athole” and ‘“ Auld Lang Syne ”—were repeti- 
tions easily justifiable. Two sets of pianoforte solos were con- 
tributed by young students. The first gave a creditable account 
of Schumann’s delightful ‘* Jagdlied,’ and the playing of the 
second in a mazu ka by the Polish composer Scharwenka, 
evinced both intelligent reading and considerable digital power. 
A gentleman possessing a fine baritone voice and a cultured 
manly style, sang a Handelian air with an excellent command of 
its florid effects, and two songs modestly entitled Bagatelles by 
the Professor. The first of these, entitled ‘‘Partings,” is set in 
style of appropriate simplicity, with much melodic charm; the 
second, “ Contrasts,” seemed if anything treated with greater 
boldness and originality, and is an impressive song. Both were 
artistically given. Miss Wakefield's contributions, which elicited 
considerable enthusiasm, were Gluck's ‘ Orfeo” and Mozart's 
« L’Addio.” Both were sung with this lady’s well-known vocal 
power and purity of intonation. 












MISCELLANEOUS, 





Monpay Porpunar Battap Coxcerts, Forester’s Hiw1.—The 
entertainment provided here on Monday, 27th Feb., by the Popular 
Ballad Concert Committee will suffer nothing by comparison with 
its predecessors, either in quality of tone or excellence, i 
arrangement, this being testified by the large andience a 
sembled, and who warmly applauded each endeavour. The 
National Temperance Choir, a band of forty voices, was a we leomé 
addition to the ordinary ballad programme, and under the 
condueting b&ton of Mr. Birch sang with good effect a select'oa 





encored in both her airs (Nos. 4 and 7 of the programme.) The 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 





Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


rm\HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and cunscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes. 

“Mr. Lunn brings orward his views with great distinctness.”"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medic1] and musical professions.” — Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.” —The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
avle.”—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itselt very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

“Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

“‘Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.”— Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lonn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Juurnal. 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musica] reformer, and the ability he hes displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Atheneum. 


FOURTH 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, King William Street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Just Pusiisnep. Prices One Suiting any Srxpa‘cer. 


ie POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Londoa: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 





Just Pupusnep. Paice One Satie, 


oral EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A TECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy Masic, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London : W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W.; 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO,, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & CU., Hanover Street, W. 


THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER. 1s., limp cloth. 


WiLtine’s PSALTER.— The Psaurer, with the Canticums 

and ATHANASIAN Crerp, pointed for Chanting. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING, Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society, Superintendent of the 
Hertfordshire Church Choral Union, formerly Organist aud Choirmaster cf All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, and of the Foundling Hospital. 


SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, High Holborn, 
*.* A Specimen Copy will be forwarded for TEN stamps, 








AERATED WATERS. 


AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 
are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY; ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


—_.>—_——_ 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1. ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. Dr. Wesrrroox. 
2. ART OF MODULATION. Qs. 6d.; cloth,4s. Carn ZornnEr. 
3. EXERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 

Part I. 9d. os Miss K. Paiosz. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL, 


ls.; cloth, le. 6d. 

A. WHITTINGHAM, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A. Wurrrinenam, 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


has MONSTER TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS 
And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 


Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Season. 





For Terms, 


Apply to HENRY POTTER & Co., Masical Instrument Manofacturers, 
and Army Contractors, 


30, Charing Cross (London only). 





TENTH YEAR. 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 





It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur and Professional, 
whether Singer, Pianist, or Student. 





) ae thirty-two pages are filled monthly with the practical sug- 
gestions of prominent musical writers—music lessons, hints 
for singers, and discussions of methods of teaching. The lighter 
sketches, stories, poems, and correspondence are bright and 
original, and the musical news full and fresh. The music pages 
give five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a 
year's subscription. 


Single Copy, 8d., post paid. Subscription, 7s. 6d. per Apnum. 





JOHN CHURCH AND CO., 


66, West Fourtn Srreer, | 
Cincinnati, O, 


5, Unton Squarn, 
New Yonrs, N.Y. 


U. 8. America. 


LA GAZZETTA MUSICALE DI MILANO, 


EDITED BY 
SIGNOR GIULIO RICORDI. 








HE “GAZZETTA MUSICALE” is a Weekly Review of 
Music, established thirty-six years ago. The most prominent 
Art Critics and writers of Italy are among its contributors. 


Conditions :— * 

24. 
One Year's Subscription - - 100 
Six Months - : : - 012 0 
Three Months - - - - 0 7 0 


All Yearly Subscribers will be presented with five premiums. 
Particulars will be forwarded post free. 


P. O. Orders to be addressed to the “ Direziong Gazerra 





Musica.e,” 1, Via Omenoni, Milan, Italy. 
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NOW 
352 pp. 3s.; 


READY. 


or Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


REEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1882. 


CONTAINS :— 


TRADE SECTION. 
FULL LIST OF THE TRADES OF THE UNITED 
Kingdom, in Alphabetical Order. 
LIST UNDER TOWNS, with Addresses. 
“THE THREE YEARS' SYSTEM,” by W.C. A. BLEW. 


PROFESSIONAL LECTURES. 
| FULL LIST OF NAMES (in Alphabetical Order) of 
| the United Kingdom, with full particulars, about three 
to five lines each Article. 

' LIST UNDER TOWNS. 





ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, INSTITUTIONS, 


London and Country. 
BAND MASTERS. 
MUSICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CALENDAR. 


SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, BENEVOLENT FUNDS— 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, WALES, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, with full Musical Staff. 


COLLEGIATE CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


CHURCHES, &c. (London, Private) 
HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE BAND. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS (a List of London and Country). 
MUSICAL SOCIETIES—NBWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


SINGERS, with Class of Voice, &c., &c. 





WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 








“ORCHESTRA AND CHOIR” VOLUMES. 


Copies of most of the Volumes of the New Series can 
be had Bound in designed Cloth Cover, 


Price, 8s. 6d. each. 
Covers for binding can also be had, price 2s, 





‘*Tue OrcHesTRa AND THE CuHorR,” Office, 185, Fleet Street. 





FOUR ORGAN PIECES. 


(With Pedal Obbligato) 


ARRANGED BY Dr, WESTBROOK, 


Wedding March 

Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto .. Handel 

. Prayer to Thee, Great Lord Rossini, 2s. 
(‘* Dal tuo stellato soglio,” from Mosé in Egitto.) 

4. Gloria, from Twelfth Mass .. Mozart Qs. 


Post Free at Half Price, or Subscription Price for the Four 
Works 3s. 6d. only. 


2s. 


5s. 


Mendeissohn. 





Cloth, 3s.; Paper cover, ls. 6d. 


ORGAN MUSIC BY EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


ContTENTs : 

Charles W. Smith. 

Franz Schubert, arranged 
by J. H, Deane, 


Edward Griffiths. 
Charles Joseph Frost. 
Edward T. Driffield. 
Pierre J. Classens. 
John Jackson, 


PRELUDE . 
GRAND MARCH HEROIQUE 


MOVEMENT FOR THE ORGAN 
DIAPASONS .. ee 

PRELUDE . ee ee 

SHORT VOLUNTARY .. 

ANDANTE .. es 

ANDANTE CON MOTO .. 

AIR, ‘‘ BENEATH THE CYPRESS’ 
GLOOMY SHADE” 

MARCH ‘ 

PRELUDE ALLEGRETTO. 

FUGUE ee , 


Arranged by J, H. Deane. 
Charles H. Nottingham. 
Boyton Smith, 

Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. 


“oa Eight others. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


Just Issuep, Four Fresn Booxs or 
Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
New and Beautifully Printed Editions, all with Pedal obbligato, 
Edited by A. bia ap acres Folio, in wrappers. 
Op.29 . = . es 
Op. 52... ee ee 
Op. 106(Book1) ..  .. 
Op. 106 Book 2) ee . . , 

These four books are now offered at the Subscription price of 
5s. Post free, for Cash only. 

*,* Single books, 2s. each, post free. 
E. R. REICHARDT. 

XI GESANGE OHNE WORTE (Sacred Songs without words), 
being Eleven easy Adagios for the Organ, with Pedal obb. Edited 
by Alf. Whittingham, folio, 1s. 3d. (pub. 3s.) 

A very easy and melodious set of Pieces, suitable for Beginners, 

Dr. C. H, RINCK. 
FORTY-EIGHT PIECES in various styles, with Pedal obbligato, 
Composed for Church use. 
New and Beautiful Editions. 4 Books complete 
Edited by Alfred Whittingham. Folio, in wrapper. 
TweE.tve Orcan Pisces, Op. 92 .. ee 
Twe.veE Oraan Pieces, Op. 94 . 
Twenve Oraan Pieces, Op. 96 .. 
TwELvE Oraan Pisces, Op. 100.. 
(Special Subscription Terms.) 
The Four Works post free to any Subscriber at a greaily 
reduced price, via., 48. 6d, (Cash) if ordered at once. 
REINAGLE. 
FOUR INTROITS ° oe 
w. ‘J. J OHNSON. 
LARGO (Pedal obbligato) os ee ee 
MARCH (Pedal obbligato) ee oe 
Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 
THIRTY-SIX BRILLIANT POSTLUDES. Intended for # 
at the conclusion of Divine Service. Edited by A. Whi 
tingham. Three Books, folio, in covers. 
The Three Books complete for 38. 6d. 8. d. 
Book 1.. oe ee ee 4 0 
Book 2.. oe oe 
Book 8.. 
Single books free for half price. 


Post free, 6d. 


Post free, 6 
Post free, bi. 
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THE MUSICAL BULLETIN, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


HERSHEY SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 


HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


MRS. SARA HERSHEY-EDDY, } aan. 





HE Musical Bulletin will contain — Articles on Musical 
Topics, Programmes and Criticisms of Performances, 
Translations from Foreign Writers, Reviews of New Music, 
Extracts from European Journals, Foreign and Domestic 
Correspondence, and General Musical Intelligence. 
It is published monthly; the price of Subscription being 4s. 
per year (inclusive of postage). 
It may be ordered through any news dealer, or direct from the 
Publishers, by remitting by P. O. order or registered letter. 
Advertising Rates: 8s. per inch (column width), outside pages. 
A liberal discount given on time advertisements. 





A Representative American Music Journal. 


“THE MUSICAL PEOPLE,” 


An Illustrated Paper for a’l Musie Lovers. 


ite GLISH READERS who desire to keep track of 
the advance of Art Matters in the New World should 
subscribe for the Mustcan Propix. It is the most widely circu- 
lated of all American papers devoted to Art. Published in the 
geographical centre of the Nation, it is a reflex of the entire 
country, East and West. 


AnnvuaL Sunscription—Four SHILuimnes., 


Address:— THE MUSICAL PEOPLE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 





NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


THE STUDENTS’ HELMHOLTZ. 
\ USICAL ACOUSTICS; or, THE PHENOMENA 
OF SOUND AS CONNECTED WITH MUSIC, by J. 
BROADHOUSE, with over 100 illustrations, and also Ex- 
amination Papers, thick er. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ENRY SMART: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, by 
DR. SPARK, with portrait and a large number of musical 


illustrations, thick er. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

V USIC AND MUSICIANS; ESSAYS AND 
CRITICISMS by ROBERT SCHUMANN, Translated, 

Edited and Annotated by F. R. RITTER. Sxconp Sxrrixs, very 

thick cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. (Or the two volumes, complete, 19s.) 





THE SECOND SERIES. 





IFE OF BACH: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
by DR. RIMBAULT, adapted from the German of Hil- 
genfeldt and Forkel, with additions, frontispiece, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


TEMPLETON AND MALIBRAN; REMINI- 

SCENCES OF THESE RENOWNED SINGERS, with 
Original Letters and Anecdotes, by W. H. H., 83 photo portraits, 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








IN THE PRESS. 


Hae THE LIFE AND WORKS OF, by A. 
WHITTINGHAM, post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








NOW READY, PART I,, PRICE NINEPENCKE, 


XERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC, by MISS K. PAIGE. (Reeves’ Music Primers.) 
RGAN COMPOSITIONS OF HENRY SMART, 


Analyzed by J. BROADHOUSE, portrait, post 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 








THE NEW YORK 
MUSICAL CRITIC 
AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THE LIVELIEST, 
SPRIGHTLIEST, 
BRIGHTEST, 























ee 
MUSICAL AND TRADE PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Ir has an unrivalled Corps of Editors, Critics, and Correspondents. 
It is the only Paper in America devoted exclusively to Music 
and the Music Trades. 
IN CIRCULATION IT COVERS THE ENTIRE FIELD. 


It is the recognized authority in the United States on all 
Musical and Music Trade matters. 
Published on the 5th and 20th of each Month, at 
858, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


CHARLES AVERY WELLES, Enprror anp Proprigtor. 
Price for Subscription to any country included in the Universal 
Postal Treaty, 10s. 6d. per year. Single Copies, 6d. 





Loxpon Acznts :—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 
HENRY F. GILLIG, 449, Strand, W.C. 





J OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—A frequent 
cause of gout and rheumatism is the ‘nflummatory state of the blood, 
attended with bad digestion and general debility. A few doses of the Pills 
tuken in time are an eff ctual preventive against gout and rheumatism. 
Any one who has an attack of either should u e Holloway's Ointment also, the 
Werfal action of which, combined with the operation of the Pills, must 
libly effect a eure. These Pills act directly on the blood, which they 
purify and improve. Having once subdued the s verity of th se direases, 
severance with the Ointment, after fomenting the aff-cted joints with warm 
tine, will speedily relax a'l stiffness and prevent any permanent contraction. 








RT OF MODULATION, A HANDBOOK showing 

at a glance the Modulations from one Key to any other in 

the Octave, consisting of 1008 Modulations, viz., 42 from each 

Major and Minor Key into other Keys in short Score (four parts) 

for the use of Organists and Musical Directors, by C. ZOP LLER, 

Bandmaster, 7th Hussars, 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 48. (Reeves’ Music 
Primers.) 


i ICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN, with a 

Supplement from the Philosophical Works of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, translated by E. DANNREUTHER, bevelled cloth, 
gilt edges, 78. 6d.; or, cheap edition, cloth, 6s. 








{REDERIC CHOPIN, HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 


AND WORKS, by MORITZ KARASOWSKI, translated by 
E. HILL, portrait, 2 vols, cr. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





EETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES, by DR. LUDWIG NOHL, translated by 
E. HILL, er. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


4 Seg ere OF MUSICAL ART; or, THE 
BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC, by DR. F. HAND, trans- 
lated by W. E. LAWSON, Second Edition, cr. 8vo, 58. 











NEW EDITION FOR 18832, 


REEVES MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1882, 


Contatns General Professional List (London and Country); ditto 
under Towns—Trade List; ditto under Towns—Singers— 
Instrumentalists—H.M. Private Band—Academies, Colleges 
Institutions, &c.—Bandmasters—Cathedrul Musical Staffs 
(English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch)—Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels—Musical Societies, &c., &c. 
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in INVESTORS. 





Rarely nowa days have the general public an opportunity of 
investing in a “ bond fide ” British Metallic Mineral undertaking, 
except through the auspices of “Stock Exchanges,” or through 
some one or two of its many members. When we name the 
general public, we mean such of the public as are unacquainted 
with the chicanery and legalised gambling practised at the above 
named institutions, and not the monetary speculatists who are 
the very bane of private investment. Occasionally, however, 
such an opportunity is given “ through the medium of the Press,” 
the genuineness of which cannot be questioned, especially as 
intending investors can for a few shillings see for themselves, and 
obtain such information as will satisfy the most sceptical. This 
must surely be far preferable to those golden undertakings that 
are now almost daily placed before the public, the situation of 
which is in some almost inaccessible region of the globe. 

Tvat British Mining of every description is the very acme of 
rapid fortunes, has been proved beyond the possibility of doubt; 
of course, we allude only to those genuine undertakings proved 
to be such by the actual discoveries of the mineral souglit for, 
“and not to those merely speculative properties that often take 
years to develope; such are only fit for the speculatists above 
named.” We need scarcely remark that our assertions can at 
once be proved by hundreds of cases, many of which border on 
the verge of incredibility or romance, but which, nevertheless, are 
sterling facts. Cornwall and our Principality (both North and 
South Wales) abound with such true tales that make them ideal 
‘* fairy lands.” Wesay true tales, and will just give two to 
illustrate our assertions. 

‘* A few years ago a party of gentlemen farmed themselves into 
a Company, purchased the mineral interests of a plot of ground 
situated in Tavistock, Devonshire, and called themselves ‘ The 
Devon Great Consolidated Mining Company,’ divided into one 
thousand and twenty-four shares of ten pounds each, paying only 
one instalment of £1 per share.” 

* With the capital thus raised they commenced exploring, with 
the following results ‘taken from statistics now before us,’ that 
up to the close of the year 1870 each share (upon which only £1 
had been paid) had reached the almost fabulous sum of £1149. 
The shares having been sold during the time at over £1000 each. 
Here is an instance of, shall we say good luck? But is it a solitary 
instance? No, far from it, is quite out of the question, as will 
be seen further on.” 

“The ‘South Caradon,’ whose mines are situated on the 
Caradon Hill, in Cornwall, were set in operation by a sinall 
uninfluential proprietary, and before twelve months had elapsed 
vast discoveries had been made, by which this Company became 
at once a splendid prize, and has ever singe been yielding enormous 
profits, amounting in all up to the year 1876 to £734 per share, 
the first cost of which was only twenty-five shillings per share.” 

These undertakings can only be equalled by Mr. Mackay’s 
Silver Mine in America, whose income, according to a paragraph 
in the daily papers of a few days ago, is some three million 

pounds sterling derived solely from hig mines. 

Our Principality is, according to the ‘Geological Survey,” 
almost one entire mass of mineral, either lead, coal, iron, or 
copper, besides many other inferior metals. 

Halken Mountain and Holway Mountain are extraordinarily 
prolific in these metals, and the immense fortunes that have 
been and now are derived therefrom cannot be questioned. 
Witness the Duke of Westminster, Sir Pyers Mostyn, and other 
noblemen and gentlemen. We will name a few of the mines 
that are now in active operation whose shares have made 
numerous handsome fortunes for those who had the confidenee 

to tuke an interest therein, such as the Van, Minera, Hendre, 


ee 
and Merllyn. It is by taking a first interest when the Company 
is promoted that fortunes are made, and not when twenty or 
thirty pounds have to be paid for ‘‘ one pound shares.” 
With the foregoing remarks we now draw the attention of our 
readers to a venture in North Wales that has all the character. 
istics of a sterling undertaking, and one that, ‘reports in the 
neighbourhood of the mines state,” will be a nucleus of future 
great riches to those who invest therein. 
From the prospectus issued, the Company is composed of 
20,000 shares of £1 each, fully paid up, but which are now at 
rapidly increasing premium. Without going further into the 
matter, we strongly advise those of our readers desiring & good 
sound investment, to at once take an interest in the Mostyn 
Consols Silver Lead Mining Company, Limited, the shares of 
which offer such an inducement to the investor as rarely occurs, 
The extent of the Mines are considerably over one hundred 
acres, upon which some three or four shafts had been sunk, all of 
which at the shallow depth of about twenty-five or thirty yards 
are proved to be in ore bearing grounds. Here then isa certainty, 
and speculation ceases. 
These Mines are fully reported upon by that well-known Mining 
Engineer, Mr. Goodman Ellis, of the North Hendre Mines, Mold, 
whose statements are corroborated by the ‘* Duke of Westmin- 
ster’s " Mineral Agent, John Lloyd, Esq. 
The Company have put down the most improved Machinery for 
washing and dressing the ores, and have already erected a 
splendid Engine (made by the eminent firm of Marshall, Son, and 
Co., Limited, of Gainsborough,) for winding and pumping. Here 
is a property of undoubted value and rich discoveries already 
made, with high-class machinery employed, showing that the 
energy of the Directors is tending to rake a lasting mine, and the 
interests of the shareholders will undoubtedly prosper; as the 
shares are now quoted at 35s. to 40s. each, we see no reason why 
the shares of the Company may not at any moment quadruple in 
value. 

The Registered Offices of the Company are situated at Man- 
chester. Messrs. Yelverton, Aitcheson, & Co., 7, Queen Street, 
Westminster, S.W., are the London Agents, to whom apylication 
for Prospectuses, Shares, &c., should be made. 








THE 
MOSTYN CONSOLS SILVER LEAD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 





Messrs. Yelverton & Co. beg respectfully to inform their Clients 
and the Public that they have, under peculiar circumstances, 4 
few Shares for disposal of the above Company, at a price well 
worth the attention of investors, and to state that they have 
personally inspected the mines, and from their position, both 
geologically and physically, they find that the same. well-known 
lodes traverse this property as the adjoining Gorsedd and 
Merllyn Mines; so productive are these lodes that the latter 
Company were enabled tu dispose of 450 toms of ore in a few 
months, and there cannot be the slightest doubt but that the 
Mostyn Consols property will yield as much, if not more, than ils 
sister mines, 

Messrs. Y. & Co. also consider the Mostyn Consols second 
nove in the neighbourhood, and they fully expect the Shares 
further advance 100 per cent. 

They strongly advise their clients and friends to take at once’ 
good stake therein. 

Application for Shares to be addressed to Messrs. Yelverton, 
Aitcheson, & Co., Consulting and Mining Engineers, Miner 
Assayers, Stock Brokers, &c., 7, Queen Street, Westminste 





North Hendre, Prince Patrick, Holway, West Holway, and Gorsedd 


London, 8.W. 
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London, Pripted by Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn. Sold by W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London. New York by E. Sonvasara & @ 
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to the Editorial Offiee, 186, Fleet Street, London. 
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